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God be thanlcM that the dead have left still 

Good undone, for the living to do — 
Still some aim for the heart and the will 

And the soul of a man to pursue ! 
God be thank'd for the ills that endure, 

With the glory that's yet to be won 
From the hurts we may hope yet to cure 

By the deeds yet reserved to be done i 
And thank God for the foes that remain. 

If they hearten us, Friend, for the fight ; 
And the mercy that giants to man's gain 

Yet a new gaiirfd' ever in sight ! 

Robert, Lord Lytton. 
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THROUGH ROUGH WATERS. 

CHAPTER I. 

** A head as hairy as Faunus thrust its way 
Right sudden against my face, two golden-clear 
Great eyes astonished mine." — E. B. Browning. 

AND you are tired, poor little one ? " 
" Yes, madame." 

" But I do not wonder : what a journey ! Did Andrd 
take good care of you ? " 

" Yes, madame." 

" And he gave you our. messages ? " 

" Yes, madame." 

" You are glad to come to us, I hope, my child ? " 

** Yes, madame." 

Into Mme. de Fontenelle's eyes, fixed softly upon 
the little girl who stood before her, there crept a twinkle 

B 
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of amusement, and she turned her head with a hasty 
whisper to a lady standing behind her — 

" Did you ever know such a little bundle of affir- 
matives ? Is it possible that she and Juliette had the 
same ancestors ! Only look at them together, my good 
mademoiselle, and tell me whether you believe it." 

Mme. de Fontenelle had some reason for her wonder. 
The two children, who stood gazing curiously at each 
other, were as unlike as well could be, considering that 
they were cousins and nearly of the same age. The 
new-comer was the taller of the two, unusually tall, 
♦ indeed, for a girl of eleven. She had chestnut hair 
and eyes, the former .unpowdered and frizzy, so that it 
caught every gleam of sunlight which struck in through 
the large windows. Her face, with this hair flying 
round it, was certainly pretty, and by-and-by might de- 
velop into beauty, but her figure and movements were 
stiff, angular, and awkward. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, and her clothes were made of good materials, 
but ill-cut and hanging loosely ; her frock was too short, 
her sleeves displayed large wrists, the dust of her jour- 
ney was upon her, and, quite conscious of all these im- 
perfections, she stood staring with a sort of wondering 
envy at her cousin, Juliette. 
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If you wish to know what JuHette was like, you can 
look at one of the pictures in the " Children's Friend." 
She had a cambric frock, long and frilled at the bottom, 
and tied almost under her arms with a wide sash, hair 
drawn back and powdered, and a sweet little face, full 
of expression and variety. Everything about her was 
dainty and marked by a kind of delicate finish, yet 
perfectly natural and simple ; you could no more dream 
of her looking untidy and ruffled than you could dream 
of a rose with its petals torn, and the best of it was 
that she did not seem to be thinking about herself any 
more than the rose. With all the straightforward ho- 
nesty which beamed out of Barbara's eyes, she had not 
this absence of self-consciousness. 

Mme. de Fontenelle, leaning back in her high chair, 
herself still pretty and young-looking, with black lace 
knotted simply over her powdered hair, and delicate 
lace ruffles falling on her beautiful arms, had swiftly 
taken in and noted the differences between the two 
children before the smile with which she greeted Bar- 
bara had time to leave her face. Seeing, too, and 
pitying the little English girl's shyness, with a merci- 
ful wish to put an end to it, she said brightly to 
Juliette — 
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" Allonsj mon amie^ our poor visitor is quite tired 
and worn out, and you shall take her to her room, and 
desire my own woman to wait upon her, as she has 
more thought than Jeanne." 

Juliette tripped lightly up to her mother and kissed 
her hand. Barbara, still standing in her uncomfortable 
attitude, did not brighten or look relieved when her 
cousin rejoined her, slipped her little fingers into her 
arm, and led her away through the room, which was 
furnished with every costly luxury the age could pro- 
vide. There were soft hangings, tables and chairs with 
quaint and crooked legs, insecure and spindly, cabinets 
enriched with gildings, groups of softly-tinted shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, looking like courtly lords and 
ladies in fancy dresses, and Barbara, a black blot in 
these delicate graceful surroundings, could not help 
glancing from side to side, half impressed, yet secretly 
contemptuous. Perhaps the bewilderment made her 
dizzy ; perhaps something else was blinding her eyes ; 
perhaps she was unaccustomed to the smooth parquet 
floors — at any rate, in spite of Juliette's little guiding 
hand, she slipped, and catching, as she fell, at a table 
covere4 with fragile knick-knacks, down came table, 
knick-knacks, and the unfortunate Barbara, with a 
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crash which made Mme. de Fontenelle put her fingers 
to her ears, and brought Mile. Bellot, the governess, 
to the rescue with a face of dismay. Poor Barbara 1 
She struggled to her feet, crimson with shame, and 
even in the struggle succeeded in breaking a valuable 
little enamelled casket. It seemed to her as if the 
earth must open to swallow her up, when her little 
cousin, who for one moment had stood aghast, flung 
her arms round her, and laid her cheek against her 
shoulder with a sweet caressing gesture. 

" Do not fear, my cousin," she said, consolingly \ 
" it was an accident, and mamma is never angry with 
accidents. She says they happen to us all. Ah, you 
have given your poor hand a scratch ! I shall bind it 
with my handkerchief — so. Now come, and we will 
tell mamma that we are sorry." 

But all Barbara's self-possession was gone. 

She gave one look of utter horror at the little heap 
which Mile. Bellot was laying together, and then, break- 
ing away from Juliette's hold, fled, fled out of the 
door and along the corridors, taking by a sort of in- 
stinct the turns which led to her own room, and, once 
there, desperately turning the key, and flinging herself 
down by the bed which stood in a gaily painted recess. 
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Juliette, following breathlessly, knocked at the door in 
vain. 

" Open, open, my cousin ; I beg of you to let me 
in," she repeated over and over again. 

Barbara did not even hear her. All the grief of past 
days, all the strangeness and bewilderment of exile, 
all the shyness of childhood, broke forth in a passion 
of sobs and tears which almost strangled her; and quite 
unconscious of Juliette's troubled attempts at conso- 
lation outside the door, she buried her face in the bed, 
and cried as if her heart would break. Juliette went 
sadly away after a time, without any anger at the re- 
jection of her sympathy, only sorry and a little per- 
plexed. For it had never struck her that it could be 
anything but the most delightful change in the world 
for her cousirf to leave that land of fogs and shop- 
keepers, that England, which she disliked with all the 
force of her prejudiced little heart, and to come to 
France, where the skies were bright, and the people 
kind, and they themselves ready to welcome her ta 
her mother's country and love her warmly. It had 
seemed as if it could be nothing less than a deliverance 
for Barbara, now that her father was dead, and she was 
no longer bound to that hateful country, only half her 
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own, after all; for M. de Fontenelle's young cousin 
had married an English Mr. Elliot, and although she 
had died at the birth of her child, who had therefore 
been brought up in England, as Juliette began to re- 
flect with a sad awakening to possible consequences, 
yet Barbara had the French blood in her, which they 
had all declared would assert itself when once she was 
detached from the old associations. 

This flight and storm of tears, however, looked so 
much as if Barbara regarded her deliverance from 
quite another point of view, that Juliette would have 
been daunted, if she had not possessed a spirit which 
rebounded after every depression, and which quickly 
convinced her that her cousin would soon awake to a 
sense of her happiness. She danced down the stairs 
to the mother who was her confidante in everything, 
and no wonder, for Mme. de Fontenelle loved her 
youngest child passionately. Her husband had been 
for some years dead, and P^tronille, the only other 
girl of the house, was being educated at a convent. 
Already she was a chanoinesse^ although her remaining 
there or returning to the world was as yet left an open 
question. Nevertheless, her mother sorrowfully felt 
that the separation between them was already begun ; 
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Ptoonille's little hopes and fears were bounded by the 
convent walls, within which she was the darling of the 
nuns, and when she came home it was as a visitor, 
amiable, and quite willing to be pleased and interested, 
but requiring a certain beginning to it all, which ne- 
cessarily stood in the way of perfect ease. She was 
much more a little woman of the world than Juliette, 
in spite of Juliette's winters in Paris; and as for 
Lucain, their only brother, all that she knew of him 
was from one or two rare visits which he paid to the 
convent, and how could she feel all Juliette's delight 
and pride? Lucain, M. le Comte as he was, had been 
in the army for some years, and was already a colonel, 
though only a lad of sixteen. Meanwhile his mother 
and her youngest child, with good Mademoiselle 
Bellot, lived a quiet but luxurious life in the beautiful 
chateau, and although even now, in the year 1788, 
there was an uneasiness and certain presentiment of 
insecurity abroad, it did not seem as if any outward 
stir could touch an existence so peaceful, or penetrate 
among the glossy chestnut-trees which guarded the 
old house, its terraces, its fountains, aud its statues. 
Therefore, when, by the death of Mr. Elliot, Barbara 
was left an orphan, no thrill of dread as to their own 
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future prevented Mme. de Fontenelle from urging that 
she should be sent to France, where she offered her a 
loving home. And, indeed, no other possibility seemed 
to lie before the little girl, whose few English friends 
were not in a position to receive her, while her father 
had always desired that she should return to her mo- 
ther's old home. Juliette was enraptured at the pros- 
pect. A hundred plans had been formed in her kind 
little brain, a hundred d-elightful schemes which would 
surprise and enchant Barbara, and not suffer her to 
cast one look of regret at the bourgeois England from 
which they had rescued her. 

And here she was, crying in her bedroom. 

There can be no question but that it was with a 
blank and baffled feeling of dismay that Juliette ex- 
plained to her mother the failure of her pursuit. One 
knows that it is a little difficult to keep sympathy warm 
after it has been rejected. 

" She would not even answer," said Juliette, mourn- 
fully. 

" Ma chh'ie, do not mind," said Mme. de Fontenelle, 
smiling. " She is frightened, poor child, and gauche, 
and what wonder ? — coming from such a land ! And 
then I daresay she has been trained to think of the 
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worth of those baubles she broke, and cannot as yet 
understand that there are things more valuable to us — 
kindness and courtesy, for instance. You are pale, 
nCamie; forget it all for a little while, and gather a 
bouquet for me in the garden. I see Mile. Bellot 
searching for you on the terraces. The poor, kind 
soul, does she expect, I wonder, to find you hidden be- 
hind a tuft of pinks ? Go, go quickly, and relieve her." 
On that bright day and in that bright country, it 
would have been hard to have found a spot more 
peaceful or more lovely than the old chateau of Fon- 
tenelle and its gardens. Taken bit by bit, there was 
much that was really the reverse of beautiful, but 
standing just as it stood, mellowed by time and warmed 
by sunshine, with a succession of stately terraces stretch- 
ing before it, with trees, planted perhaps a little stiffly, 
but grown away from restraints into tall groups which 
shaded without saddening the brightness, it was im- 
possible to find fault with any part, or to avoid yield- 
ing oneself up to the sunny and delightful charm. 
Everything too was in exquisite order, the flowers 
carefully tended, the clear fountain sparkling in the 
sun ; on the parapet of one of the terraces a peacock 
had perched himself, a gorgeous patch of colour. 
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Mile. Bellot, seeing Juliette on the terrace above her, 
kissed her hand, nodded, and walked up and down 
with a steady air of business. It was a daily exercise 
which she took conscientiously, and so long as she was 
in sight, Juliette might go where she pleased, and now 
wandered about from one clump of flowers to another, 
idly choosing those she liked best, and sometimes 
throwing away what she had already picked when the 
arrangement of their colours displeased her. She was 
thinking still, with a great deal of disappointment, of 
her cousin Barbara. If half the happy plans she had 
made could have been carried out, by this time they 
would have been wandering arm-in-arm along perhaps 
this very terrace where now she was solitary. Solitude 
— of such a cheerful kind — was nothing new to her, and 
she had never before felt it a burden ; but at this moment 
it appeared nothing short of insupportable. And per- 
haps — perhaps Barbara would be like Pdtronille, who 
announced that to play was childish, and gave herself 
the airs of a little Lady Abbess in the short visite she 
was permitted to pay to her home. Dreadful thought ! 
Juliette's bright little face was clouded, she sighed quite 
sadly as she stooped down to gather a carnation, when, 
with a swift rush, something brown and rough and 
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Strong dashed upon her, and almost threw her down 
amongst the flowers. 

Her scream was so shrill, that it reached Mile. Bellot, 
and brought her panting and terrified up the broad 
steps, while at the same moment a lackey, energeti- 
cally cracking a thonged whip, came running round 
a corner of the house. Juliette, screaming the more, 
covered her face with her hands. All her flowers had 
fallen down in a heap, while the dog — for dog it was 
— in trying to lick her face, every instant added to her 
terror. At the sound of the lackey's step, however, 
he turned round, showed a row of white teeth, and 
uttered a low growl. The man hesitated. Mile. Bellot 
began to wring her hands. 

"Take the creature away, Dubois," she cried, "or 
certainly it will kill mademoiselle ! " 

Dubois advanced a little nearer, but the dog re- 
peated his warning so unmistakably that he paused 
again, and Mile. Bellot, with a decision which under 
the drcumstances was really heroic, gathered her skirts 
together and approached in mortal fear. As he looked 
at her with friendly eyes, she ventured to pat him, and 
then saw a broken cord, which showed how he had 
escaped. 



Whose Dog is He? 
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" Dear mademoiselle," she said, trembling, " I do 
not think that he is really savage. See here, he has 
broken loose — and has come to ask your protection ; 
if we were to take hold of the cord, Dubois would lead 
him away." 

For this end, and in answer to poor Juliette's gasp- 
ing entreaties, Dubois once more reluctantly drew 
nearer, when the dog made a sudden rush and snarl, 
and the lackey fled. Juliette flung herself into Mile. 
Bellot's arms, and the panic was complete, when the 
creature returned with such a deprecatory air of tri- 
umph, that it was impossible for Juliette, when once 
she had consented to look, not presently to laugh. 

" I made sure that it was a wolf," she said. " I am 
not certain now that I have not been eaten ; and see 
my poor flowers — was there ever anything so rude I 
Look at the monster — he is a monster, isn't he? 
though not quite big enough, but so shaggy ; and how 
thirsty he seems ! Mademoiselle, is it possible he 
might, perhaps, be mad ? " 

At this terrible suggestion Mile. Bellot, with a beat- 
ing heart, hastened to urge that they should escape 
indoors ; but Juliette, who, to tell the truth, was a little 
ashamed of her part in the panic, and anxious to re- 
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establish a character for bravery, was too much inte- 
rested in the adventure to give it up so readily. Du- 
bois, supported by a gardener, had again appeared on 
the terrace, and Juliette, with her hand on the dog's 
collar, signed to them to come nearer. 

" Whose dog is he ? " she asked. 

" He was brought from England by mademoiselle's 
cousin," said Dubois, submissively, " and is no better 
than a wild beast. Andr^ had secured him before he 
went down to the village ; but he is a demon, as made- 
moiselle perceives. He would neither eat nor drink, 
and has escaped from everything. Now if Jean " 

Juliette waved her little hand impatiently. 

" Why did you not tell me all this before ? " she 
said. " Go away now with your foolish whip, which 
has caused it all, and see that no one ever dares to 
hurt my cousin's dog. I may take him to her, made- 
moiselle, may I not?" she added eagerly to Mile. 
Bellot. " Perhaps it will comfort her a little. I sup- 
pose she is fond of him, though he is so very, very 
ugly." 

Poor Barbara ! She was feeling altogether desolate 
and home-sick. The grandeur and stateliness of the 
old chiteau awed and chilled her; the courtly manners 
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of Mme. de Fontenelle gave a tacit rebuke to her 
own shy silence ; while Juliette she misjudged, think- 
ing her very kindness unreal, and her caresses false. 
When she lifted her aching head from the bed' 
where she had buried it, the room struck her as 
formal, beautiful, and cold : there were hangings on 
the walls, delicate arabesques painted, gilded clocks. 
She thought of her own untidy little room at home, 
and shuddered at the contrast, and at what it seemed 
would be demanded of her before she could so much 
as reach the level of the furniture. Might she never 
be untidy again ? Alas, poor Barbara ! To the Eng- 
land which Juliette looked upon as a land of bondage 
from which they had rescued their cousin, her thoughts 
turned with a passionate and intense yearning. The 
old home, the quiet grave father, the sunny bedroom, 
the walled garden with its laden fruit-trees, the water- 
mill in the lane close by, the very turn of the road 
between the orchards, where on either side the ripe 
and ruddy apples dropped into the long grass — all 
these memories held her heart in chains. She stretched 
her arms out towards them, she made a quick half- 
movement, as if even yet she might escape, and then 
— then her head drooped again ; ah, how many miles 
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lay between her and them, how many happy feet would 
go up and down the old country road, with its hedges, 
its trees, its standing pools of water, before hers came 
•hastening back ! Yet this was her mother's country. 
In England she had been half French, and had some- 
times boasted a little of the fact. Here she was all 
English, a stranger, an exile, and very lonely. Never- 
theless, it must also be said that she was something 
besides. She was a girl, and she was hungry. And 
being a girl, naturally when she heard sounds in the 
passage outside her door, she dried her tears and lis- 
tened as to what they were like. And being hungry, 
some hope of bread-and-butter at least crossed her 
mind. 

But she could not quite make out the noises. There 
was a soft, quick patter, a rush, a sound as of some- 
thing dragging, a little scream or two, — then all this 
seemed to concentrate in a room out of which hers 
opened, and which she remembered hearing the ser- 
vant speak of as the room of mademoiselle. The 
scrambling and the scuffling increased, until suddenly 
there was a great bounce against the door, and Bar- 
bara, understanding in a moment, and rushing to open 
it, fell down on the floor with her dog in her arms, the 
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two kissing and hugging each other, and equally rap- 
turous in their demonstrations of delight. 

When she looked up at last, Juliette, at the door, 
was watching her with a great deal of interest, but a 
little doubtfulness in her face. Barbara grew very 
red, hastily pushed the dog from her lap, jumped up, 
and tried to smooth her rough hair, feeling as if this 
dainty little maiden who stood there trim to the very 
tips of her toes, presented such a contrast to her own 
tumbled and tear-stained appearance, that she must 
be laughing at her and her raptures. But Juliette had 
no thought of ridiculing the little scene which had en- 
chanted her. Nor had she, accustomed to be loved, 
and to love frankly, any idea that Barbara could be 
looking on her as an enemy. She only hesitated be- 
cause in her heart she was still in mortal fear of Mac, 
and thought it possible that having found his mistress 
he might treat all others as he had treated Dubois. 
But as he seemed friendly, she ventured farther into 
the room. 

" I am glad you brought him, since you love him 
so much," she said, heartily. " Do you know I 
thought it was a wolf just now ? " 

"A wolf?" 

c 
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" Yes ; they had tied him up, and he broke loose 
and knocked me down on the terrace. He — he is not 
beautiful, is he, my cousin ? " 

" I think he is quite beautiful," said Barbara, 
promptly on the defensive. But then the tears rushed 
into her eyes, and she said, with a half-sob, "He is all 
that I have left." 

" Oh, do not think so, do not think so ! " cried 
Juliette, eagerly. "Why, you have us, do you not 
know? Mamma will be so good to you, you will see ; 
she does not mind about the table in the very least. 
And Lucain will be your brother ; he is like mamma, 
only his chin is the same as mine, they say ; and I 
shall be your sister. I am so glad — I can't tell you 
how glad I am ! P^tronelle is not like a sister, exactly, 
although we all love her, of course ; but, then, she is 
so much away, it is not the same thing. I wanted a 
sister most particularly. Let me kiss you, Barbara, if 
you don't think that he — that dog — would mind?" 

There was something so simple and lovable about 
the little creature, that Barbara was half won. She 
gave the kiss almost warmly, and Mac, to Juliette's 
intense relief, showed no resentment. She went on 
chattering gaily. 
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" If he is not beautiful, he is a dog of discernment, 
I can see ; for it was decidedly clever of him to know 
that I was your cousin. How did you bring him ? 
You must tell me all about your journey and that ter- 
rible water — ah, no, you must not — you look so tired, 
and Jeanne has been up twice, but you would not let 
her in. Now I shall go and find her, and you must 
<eat what she brings you, and rest yourself." 

She kissed her finger-tips and danced away, and 
Barbara began to think again. Surely she was very 
kind, and if the others were like her, then — ^was it not 
possible that life at Fontenelle might not be quite in- 
supportable? Mac, whom she had not expected to be 
allowed to have in her own room, was here by her 
side ; and if she were hungry, whose fault was it but 
her own ? It was astonishing how quickly things be- 
gan to improve when once she had admitted the pos- 
sibility of their doing so. 

She could not face the salon again that day, and 
•Juliette, by her mother's advice, did not try to per- 
suade her. But Barbara, sound asleep that night, 
knew nothing of what Mac beheld and watched with 
bright intelligent eyes — a lady coming in, and, stand- 
ing by the bed where the girl lay sleeping, looking at 
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her until her face grew full of kind pity, then, stooping 
down to kiss her softly, smooth the tumbled clothes, 
and whisper, " What would my Juliette do, if she lost 
her mother ? " 



CHAPTER 11. 

** The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day." — Paradise Regained, 

AFTER this, things went on between the two 
cousins with an improved understanding, 
but a certain inequality. For Juliette had given 
her heart before Barbara arrived, while Barbara 
only made hers over inch by inch, with a good 
deal of doubt in the process, and almost a shame 
that she should be yielding so fast. Juliette's 
ways were very winning, her caresses all but irresis- 
tible ; but they were contrary to all that her cousin 
had met with before, and with Barbara to be new 
was in itself a stumbling-block. Then there was a 
light-hearted gaiety about life at Fontenelle which 
shocked the English girl brought up gravely and 
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repressively ; and other things there were at which she 
had a better right to be shocked, although larger ex- 
perience would have taught her that they owed them- 
selves to custom and education, and a dozen other 
causes of which she was altogether ignorant. It was 
easy to see, for instance, that Juliette thought the 
world was created for France ; but it was not long be- 
fore she found out that her cousin also believed France 
to have been created for the nobles. Not that the 
poor were neglected or tyrannized over by any one 
who lived at Fontenelle. That reign of Louis XVI. 
was conspicuous for an almost prodigal liberality to- 
wards the distressed, which spread far and wide, par- 
ticularly on the part of the Queen, and, like Marie 
Antoinette, Mme. Fontenelle begrudged neither money 
nor help. But to Barbara, very carefully taught by 
her father that fellow-creatures have a claim on their 
fellow-creatures, the total ignoring of the fellowship 
caused unlimited pain and bewilderment It was 
more like the pity shown to animals than the help 
from man to man. And where this was the case, even 
in such a home as Fontenelle, it may easily be guessed 
how such a creed worked among the great lords who 
put their disdain into acts ; how France was day by 
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day becoming more divided ; and by what cruel lines 
of hatred or contempt the division was marked. 

Already those who* looked forward saw the signs of 
coming trouble written as clearly as were those mystic 
words, long ages ago, on Babylonish walls. But always 
there have been those who saw, and those who could 
not see, and so now, even with the black shadow of 
the Revolution darkening the land, such as had homes 
not as yet touched by the gloom lived their light- 
hearted lives, and believed that the sun would always 
shine on fair France, knowing nothing of that valley of 
the shadow of death so near to many among them. 

The days that went by had "a framework of regular 
routine, although it was often broken in upon and 
varied. They were up early, and the girls studied 
with Mile. Bellot ; at eleven they dined, and very 
frequently the old rector of the parish made his ap- 
pearance at this meal, remaining afterwards to give 
religious instruction, and hear the children repeat 
their catechism. Through the afternoon they walked, 
drove, amused themselves, practised on the clavecin, 
and prepared their lessons; at eight supper was served, 
and at nine the servants filed in for prayers. Juliette 
and Barbara went off to bed at once, and by ten the 
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whole household had retired. It was not by any 
means a solitary life. Families lived far apart, and 
the roads were often hardly passable, but in spite of 
these difficulties there was a brisk social intercourse 
kept up. Sometimes they went to stay with the bishop, 
who lived surrounded by almost a court ; sometimes 
a torch-light fishing party would be arranged for 
the Fontenelle ponds, which were the largest in the 
neighbourhood; sometimes there would be a village 
fete, so many young girls married, and receiving their 
dots at the church-door from Mme. de Fontenelle's 
hands, or prizes would be distributed for the best-spun 
linen. 

Barbara, though by little and little things lost their 
first strangeness, was still ready to condemn. She had 
not got over her first fear of Mme. de Fontenelle. 
It was not that she was not always kind, always charm- 
ing/ but that she was witty and sarcastic, and the girl, 
conscious of her own awkwardness, x:ould not shake 
off the idea that she was being ridiculed. Then in 
her heart of hearts she despised the towering head- 
dresses and costly robes in which Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle arrayed herself, to her little daughter's immense 
satisfaction. 
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" But have you no beau monde in your England ? " 
Juliette would inquire, curiously; and then, with a 
comical twist of her eyebrows, " Ciell the poor people, 
it is no wonder they are dull ! " 

There were terrible battles over these national pe- 
culiarities; the little champions grew hot and fierce, 
sometimes flew away firom each other, unable any 
longer to endure the results. When history was read 
— ^not much, for it bore a small part in the French 
education of that century — Barbara would read of 
Cr^cy and Poictiers with a fire and pride which made 
Juliette ready to cry. She would fall back upon the 
Norman Conquest, as soon as she could; but that 
was too long ago to give much real comfort Mile. 
Bellot, who was all for peace and goodwill, could 
not understand these sudden thrills and glances 
over battles long past, at which she could only shud- 
der; or the reason of the change in the reading, in 
which she used to have difficulty in awaking Juliette's 
interest. Certainly, Barbara's coming had put a great 
deal of life into the lessons besides the martial spirit, 
which was, perhaps, not so desirable. She had been 
taught, and taught thoroughly, by her father, and was 
eager and intelligent over her work. Mademoiselle's 
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teaching seemed superficial and unsatisfactory in com- 
parison, and mademoiselle herself felt with a sigh that 
her pupil was contemptuous. 

"She can think of nothing but my elbows," said 
Barbara to her cousin impatiently. " Does she sup- 
pose that people's brains are in their elbows?" 

"Well, you might remember,** said Juliette, good 
humouredly. ** It is such a little thing." 

" That is just the reason. They are all such little 
things that mademoiselle fusses about, that one 
can't think about them. Don't you understand? If 
it were a rule of arithmetic, for instance, I should 
not mind how much she kept on; I should want 
to know it ; it would be of consequence. But what 
consequence is it if I sit with my shoulders higher 
than yours, or don't turn out my toes, or tumble my 
dress? What can it matter about such very little 
things ? " 

" But mademoiselle does not think them very little 
things," said Juliette, doubtfully. " And I don't know 
— ^you are sure to say that I am frivolous — but I don't 
think them so either." 

"What, in comparison with learning? Oh, Juli- 
ette ! " 

" I don't know," repeated Juliette again. "Perhaps 
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somebody, some very clever man, would think your 
rule of arithmetic little." 

" Yes ; but still it is a real thing." 

" And so are your elbows and your poor dress," said 
Juliette, merrily, " very real. But come, you will give 
me a headache if you talk so wisely-— come and dance 
a little, to put it out of my head." 

Meanwhile mademoiselle, with a very real humility, 
was speaking on the same subject to Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle. 

'^She is but a child, dear madame, but she has 
already had better teaching than I ever received. You 
know I am conscious of my defects,, that I have known 
all along that you might have had a dozen others bet- 
ter fitted than I to teach Mile. Juliette. I have 
known it, it has often troubled me, only " 

" Only what ? " asked the countess, smiling. 

" Only," said Mile. Bellot, shaking her head, " the 
dear child never seemed to find it out ; whereas her 
cousin " 

Mile. Bellot had a little trick of leaving her sen- 
tences unfinished, but Mme. de Fontenelle had no 
difficulty in understanding her. And seeing that the 
good governess was really in distress, she answered her 
fully. 
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"Dear mademoiselle," she said, taking her hand 
kindly, "it is quite true that Barbara's father was a 
very clever man, and neither you nor I are equal to 
teaching her as she has been taught. Leave that alone : 
it does not trouble me. She has been set on the right 
road ; she is diligent, and unlike our dear Uttle dunce, 
Juliette." 

" Oh, madame ! " 

" Yes, indeed, and a little comparison between them 
will do you no harm ; but, as I was saying, she is dili- 
gent, and when we are in Paris she can have as many 
masters as she likes. Meanwhile there are other and 
more important things which she can learn from you." 

"Ah, it is true," said Mile. Bellot, eagerly, "that 
she has a hundred little tricks of which I do my 
best to break her. She speaks too fast, she moves 
awkwardly, her untidiness really grieves me : but 
yet " 

And she broke off again and looked wistfully at 
Mme. de Fontenelle. 

"Yes, dear mademoiselle," said the latter, with a 
kind smile, "all this is as you say, and your careful 
watchfulness will, I am sure, be invaluable ; but there 
are other things she may gain, and better." 
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" Not from me, not from me ! '* cried Mile. Bellot, 
the ready tears springing to her eyes. " I, who am so 
poor an example ! Alas, no, dear madame ; you 
think too kindly. But it is true that Mile. Juliette's 
sweet temper may influence her." 

" The two may influence each other. The poor child 
thinks herself in a land of enemies, and holds herself 
on the defensive. She has been taught to despise us, 
and hardly can reconcile it to her conscience to open 
her poor little bound-up heart. I am too quick and 
hasty, and you, dear mademoiselle, too doubtful, to 
make much way just at first. She mistrusts us; 
but my Juliette would win the love of a stone, and, 
you will see, Barbara is no stone. Down below those 
English prejudices she has got her mother's heart 
somewhere, and it will find its way to the sunshine. 
Then she is truthful, sincere, straightforward. Have 
no fear, Juliette and she will do each other a world of 
good, and do it better their own way than ours." 

" Let us hope that Mile. Elliot will be less awkward 
by the time we go to Paris," sighed Mile. Bellot, " or 
she will be as much the despair of the masters as her 
cousin is their pride." 

" Ah, I do not promise you that of your pupil," said 
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Mme. de Fontenelle, mischievously. " Three or four 
years hence you will be full of vainglory on the 
subject, but for the next year, no. She will still be 
under the dominion of those arms and legs which 
take away all her comfort, and give her a dread of her 
fellow-creatures. The poor child, who thinks us all so 
artificial, has never in truth been taught to be natural." 

If Barbara could have heard ! 

Nevertheless, there was a gradual loosening of the 
sturdy prejudices to which she clung with a persistence 
really pathetic, because to her they represented loyalty 
to home, and to the kindness which had protected 
her childhood. Mme. de Fontenelle, understanding 
this, respected them, though she could not altogether 
keep back the good-humoured satire under which 
Barbara winced. Juliette used to scold, then coax 
her cousin to say she liked her present life. And, 
indeed, it was pleasant enough; honest Barbara could 
not deny it, though she tried hard. Autumn at Fon- 
tenelle was very different from the autumns of her 
cold northern home ; there was a wonderfiil lightness 
in the air, a vigour in the sun, a brightness of colour 
all about. Nothing could be more charming than the 
open-air life the two children led. Sometimes a 
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number of friends would come from a cMteau not 
many miles away, sometimes they themselves jolted 
along the bad roads to pay a return visit, and join in 
a little fSte, where they would dance, or act in graceful 
Httle comedies. A party on their way to the chasse 
would clatter up the avenue, the gay colours waving, 
horns sounding cheerily, the dogs all barking and 
running out, from Mac, who had sturdily fought his 
way to an acknowledged supremacy in point of deter- 
mination and pluck, to Princesse, Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle's fat pug, who lay on satin cushions, and slept 
at the foot of her mistress's bed, in a little kennel, 
gilded and painted. 

It must be allowed that these occasions were 
doubtful pleasures for Barbara, and that if horses and 
dogs had not possessed an irresistible attraction, she 
would gladly have kept out of the way ; but Juliette 
was in her element, only longing for the time when 
she would be allowed herself to hunt. That time was 
farther away than any one thought, but meanwhile on 
one of these days something happened which in- 
fluenced the life which lay between this and that. 

A chasse^ really bearing rather the character of a 
Watteau fete than making a pretence at any other kind 
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of Sporty had been organized by the young Due de 
Rochefort. Fontenelle lay on the way home, and a 
gay bevy turned under the shade of the trees, glowing 
now with autumn tints of gold and red. Mme. de 
Fontenelle received them with her usual grace in the 
great salon^ which was a wonder of painting and 
gilding, and Juliette, fuU of eager interest, handed 
fruits and sweetmeats, and tried to coax her cousin 
from Mile. Bellot's side to help her. The conversation 
turned, as at that time it frequently did, upon the 
encroachments of the bourgeoisie. 

"Madame," said the young duke, gaily, "I feel 
assured that you, who are acknowledged as a mirror of 
wisdom and beauty, will agree with me that we live in 
execrable times ? We are losing both our estates and 
our privileges, and soon nothing will remain to us but 
our wits." 

He was very handsome, and Mme. de Fontenelle 
smiled as she answered him — 

" And those, monsieur, you keep as bright as your 
sword. But what has so especially raised your 
wrath?" 

"My brother has had an interview with his in- 
tendant this morning," said young Mme. de la Motte. 
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" That is all ; but I can assure you that after one of 
these interviews he requires the most judicious and 
soothing treatment." 

"Because I plainly foresee that we shall soon 
change our positions, and that it will be necessary for 
me to ask for an interview, and probably a situation 
from him. He grows rich as I grow poor. He 
grinds the people, and I gain the odium. He even 
had the insolence to hint that I should do well to re- 
duce the expenses of my hotel in Paris, while his own 
son is metamorphosed there into a fine gentleman, 
who, they tell me, gives audiences in bed, lounges m 
the Palais Royal, and buys the horses we poor devils 
covet." 

'* Ah!" said Mme. de Fontenelle more gravely. 

" Dear madamc, there is a world of opinion in that 
ah!" 

"Alas, monsieur, a woman's opinion is often im- 
practicable. If I might venture to suggest, it would 
be that you should become your own intendant^ 

" You, who are so compassionate 1 My brother 
Bernard might be expected to make such a proposal, 
because before six months had passed he would have 
become possessor of the estates ; but I prefer an end 

D 
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more appropriate to the de Rocheforts. No, if no 
other means exist, something more must be got out of 
the peasants ; they do not work for their masters as 
they used, they evade the taxes abominably, and even 
grumble at the corvk^ 

"On our estate we have not known a corvU for 
years," said the countess, simply. 

"Ah, madame, because this is Paradise, and you 
rule with a glove of silL We others admire but 
cannot hope to emulate. But why have you permitted 
me to weary your patience with these prosaic details ? 
I blush for shame, and to prove my penitence banish 
myself from your presence. Mesdames, permit me to 
point out that we have yet some distance to ride, and 
that the sun is leaving us, jealous no doubt of the 
brightness of your eyes." 

" My dear Urbain," said his sister, merrily, " your 
compliment to be perfect should not'have left us open 
to the charge of inferiority. What are suns worth 
which cannot light their worshippers ? " 

Smiling and talking, they all trooped out through 
the long suite of rooms to the entrance. Before the 
perron horses and dogs were waiting, huntsmen in 
their three-cornered hats and long coats, lackeys 
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holding the bridles ; the late brightness of an autumnal 
afternoon shining out upon it all, upon the stately old 
chiteau, the great chestnut trees, the silvery gleam of 
the fountains, the courtly picturesque group. Not the 
shadow of a cloud rested anywhere. 

The young duke, gayest and most courtly of all, was 
the last to mount. His horse, a magnificent animal, 
had fretted and chafed so much that a groom and 
lackey were both at his head, and the latter — the same 
Dubois who has been already mentioned — in holding 
the stirrup for the young lord managed to twist it so 
awkwardly as almost to prevent his mounting. M. de 
Rochefort was a splendid rider, and the difficulty only 
lasted for a moment, but it. raised an angry flush in 
his cheek, and at the same instant unfortunately 
catching sight of Dubois' face with a touch of amused 
mockery about it, the flush deepened, and, with an 
exclamation of wrath, he brought down the riding- 
whip he had in his hand upon the man's shoulder. 
The lackey, springing back to avoid the stroke, fell 
against the stone steps behind him, and, striking 
his head against a sharp edge, lay stunned and 
bleeding. Two or three of the other men ran to 
pick him up and carry him out of sight. The 
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duke, recovering himself, waved his hat to Mme. 
de Fontenelle, standing at the top of her steps, and 
without pausing to make inquiries, the gay cavalcade 
passed away beneath the chestnuts, with Princesse 
barking at a discreet distance in the rear. 

Barbara, who had watched the scene with horror, 
caught hold of Juliette's hand and pinched it so 
tightly that she cried out — 

'* Oh, a little mercy ! What is the matter ? " 

" The matter I He has killed him, I believe, and 
gone away without caring. How wicked — how 
cruel !" 

Her face was white, her voice trembled with excite- 
ment. Juliette, looking at her in amazement, at last 
began to laugh. 

" Killed who ? Dubois do you mean ? Bah ! my 
cousin, it is nothing. Mamma, here is poor Barbara 
fancying that Dubois has been killed: he was only 
punished, was he ? '* 

But Mme. de Fontenelle was pale too. 

" M. de Rochefort forgets himself when he punishes 
my domestics," she said, haughtily. " And I think 
that you might learn humanity from your cousin 
Juliette. I am going to see what is necessary.*' 
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The tears rushed into Juliette's eyes. 

" Mamma is angry with me," she said piteously to 
Barbara ; " but I do not know — they were all laughing, 
and I am sure M. de Rochefort did not remember 
that he was not one of their own servants. Perhaps 
mamma will think of that" 

" But to strike him at all ! " 

Juliette, brushing away her tears, looked at her 
cousin in wonder. 

. " Why not ? " she said. *' Dubois is often disagree- 
able, and M. de Rochefort was provoked." 

** It was cowardly and — ungentlemanlike," cried 
Barbara, impetuously. "My father would not have 
spoken again to any one who did such a thing. My 
father always said it was disgraceful to forget oneself 
towards those who cannot resent it — that no true 
gentleman could ! " 

"M. de Rochefort is a perfect gentleman," ex- 
claimed Juliette, confounded. 

" We should not think so." 

" Because in that England you have no noblesse--^ 
you do not understand." 

" Because our nobles are too noble." 

" Mesdemoiselles, mesdemoiselles !" cried a shocked 
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voice. It was Mile. Bellot who broke in upon this 
war of nationality, and beheld with horror the comba- 
tant's flushed faces. "Young ladies should not 
quarrel! Fie, then, Mile. Elliot, you who are the 
eldest, to set so evil an example. Follow, rather, that 
of our admirable Mme. de Fontenelle, who is a miracle 
of kindness and condescension." 

"Where is mamma?" asked Juliette, stifling her 
tears. " Is Dubois better ? " 

She turned her back upon Barbara as she spoke,, 
but still the inquiry was a concession, and indeed she 
could not long be angry with any one. 

"Ah, yes, and no wonder. The poor man had 
struck his head and cut it open. I, who cannot 
endure the sight of blood, became faint and sick only 
when I saw it ; but Mme. de Fontenelle is a heroine. 
She directed them what to do with the most perfect 
calmness, and gave her own handkerchief to bind up 
the wound. Deai^ mademoiselle, you have indeed an 
excellent mother ! " 

It was all said with the most perfect simplicity and 
good faith, though to Barbara it sounded like flattery. 
The girl did not understand the characters among 
which she was suddenly placed, they appeared to con- 
tradict what she had been taught to admire; this open. 
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display of feeling, emotion, admiration, for instance, 
gave her an impression of unreality and insincerity ; yet 
with Mile. Bellot it was no less than the truest love 
and veneration for Mme. de Fontenelle, who had 
befriended her when she was so poor and destitute as 
to be reduced to a life of almost menial dependence 
upon a capricious lady of fashion. Her most warm 
and grateful feelings .had been lavished ever since 
upon her benefactress and her family, and, although 
neither clever nor learned, her conscientious devotion 
made her exceedingly valuable to the countess, who in 
any case would have closely superintended Juliette's 
education, so as to supplement what might be wanting 
in her governess. She was quite conscious of Mile. 
Bellot's little weaknesses, and indeed brought to bear 
upon her a good many of those small shafts of ridicule 
which it seemed as if she could not resist employing, 
however dear the object. On Mile. Bellot, however, 
they fell with quite a harmless absence of sting. 
Either she did not understand the point, or joined so 
heartily in the lau^ against herself, that Mme. de 
Fontenelle would be smitten with remorse, and lavish 
upon her a tenderness of affection which bound Mile. 
Bellot to her more dosely than ever. 

And so, though Barbara did not know it, she was in 
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a family which — in spite of certain failings due to the 
inevitable pride of race and long and deeply-rooted 
traditions — in its nobility, its justice, its affection, and 
its religion, worthily represented the best of France. 
On Mme. de Fontenelle's estates there might be 
instances of oppression, from the almost impossibility, 
especially for a woman, of an absolute control of the 
vitendants. But there was never an oppression known 
to her which she did not relieve. She had never per- 
mitted that actual plunder of the peasants which was 
' represented by the lord's right to feed his pigeons and 
rabbits upon their crops — an abuse which had only 
just been in some measure arrested. She had never 
obliged them to keep their fields unfenced in order to 
leave them open for the hunters. She had never even 
taken advantage of her right to a corvky which meant 
the stoppage of all husbandry, tilling, labour, and the 
obligation to work unpaid for the seigneur, to make 
his roads, build an addition to his premises, or carry 
out any fanciful design which might have seized him. 
It is true that she had not gone the step farther and 
gained the love of her people by identifying herself 
with them, but what she bad done was great in those 
days when the separation of the three great parties in 
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the State was marked by deeply-scored lines, when 
each division was more and more regarding the other 
as an enemy which threatened its own existence, and 
the lines would soon be coloured with blood 

And meanwhile young nobles like the Due de 
Rochefort, if they saw the danger, thought, each for 
himself, that he could defy it, and tread it under. 
And all over fair France there was merriment and 
fete-making, and an attempt to meet the coming years 
with roses heaped up. And Dubois got well and went 
about his work with a scar on his forehead, and 
madame's handkerchief in his pocket. 



CHAPTER III. 

...... "The crowd 

Through the great city rolled. 
With everlasting murmur, deep and loud." 
> Bryant. 

AT the beginning of November the de Fontenelles 
went to Paris. In vain had Juliette expatiated 
upon the delights of their winter life, in vain did Mile. 
Bellot launch into enthusiastic praise of the opera and 
theatres — Barbara, who always reconciled herself with 
difficulty to change, and was beginning to take Fon- 
tenelle, its terraces and its chestnut-trees, into her 
heart, hated the prospect, and would credit none of 
the glowing descriptions she received. She had but 
one consolation. Mac was also to go. It seemed 
doubtful indeed, when the subject was discussed, 
whether there were any possibility of leaving him 
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behind, for such attempts, when they had been made 
on former occasions, had always ended in failure, the 
dog having means of baffling his enemies, and 
escaping from confinement, quite inexplicable to the 
people who set their wits against his ; so that Mme. 
de Fontenelle felt an almost superstitious conviction 
that, with Barbara setting forth in a carriage towards 
Paris, sooner or later Mac would be on the track, and 
present himself. 

So Princesse and he were permitted to be of the 
party, and all the other dogs remained behind, to the 
intense satisfaction of the favoured two. 

The journey, made in a great travelling-carriage, 
took them a couple of days, and it was quite dark 
when they reached the Hotel Fontenelle, near the 
Church of S. Honor^, and drove through the great 
^orte cochh-e into the court. A number of servants 
welcomed them, and Barbara went to her bed, in a 
little room inside that of Mile. Bellot, with a bewilder- 
ing vision of streets before her eyes, and a perfect 
turmoil of noises in her ears, beyond all which she 
had conceived beforehand. She lay awake half the 
nightj listening to what was left of these noises, and 
to the clocks and the church-bells, which began to 
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call the world very early in the morning. It was to 
S. Honors they all went first that day. Afterwards 
Mme. de Fontenelle drove out alone, having visits to 
pay, and music and dancing masters to engage, without 
delay; and the two children sat with Mile. Bellot, in 
the room that had been set apart for them, chatting 
with aU their might of what Paris had to show. 
Barbara, in spite of her indifference, now that she was 
here, was longing to put together some of her history 
and its scenes, and listened impatiently while Mile. 
Bellot talked on in her gentle uninteresting fashion. 
At last she set her right on a particular point. Mile. 
Bellot flushed a soft red. 

." I believe I am correct," she said, with a little 
quiet dignity she did not often show. 

It ended there. Barbara went on with her work, 
feeling sure of her own exactitude, feeling, moreover, 
a little contempt for the teacher, who was ignorant. 
She did not know how her pride in her father's learn- 
ing, and loving clinging to all she had learnt from him, 
was falling into self-conceit, or how far that was taking 
her from the real spirit of his teaching. As yet she 
did not so much as understand that all true knowledge 
is humble. 

Presently they heard steps in the outer room, and 
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Juliette jumped up as the door opened, with a 
rapturous cry of " Lucain !" 

So this was M. de Fontenelle I 

He was not tall, and he certainly was boyish- 
looking, as indeed might have been expected ; but 
Barbara, who had thought of the colonel, and not of 
the sixteen years, felt a thrill of disappointment at 
her first glance. The second showed her a bright 
merry face, which seemed to bring sunshine into 
the room at once, and had in it something too irre- 
sistibly attractive to allow any disappointment at all. 
Besides, Juliette's delight was too keen not to be 
infectious. 

" It is the most charming thing in the world that 
your regiment should be in Paris,'' she said, clinging 
to him. She was a tender-hearted little thing always, 
and, next to her mother, there was no one in all the 
world to compare with Lucain. It was the same 
with Mile. Bellot, and perhaps it was not to be 
expected that the young colonel, fond of them all in 
his own way, should not take their affection, like 
other good things in the world, very much as a matter 
of course. 

" And this is our cousin ?" he said, kissing her hand, 
to Barbara's dismay; she did not know whether to 
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laugh or cry, and would have liked to hide herself in 
a corner. " Where is my mother ?" 

'^ She has gone to airange with M. Blanc for our 
lessons on the clavecin. Do you know that Barbara 
has never been to the opera? Will it not be alto- 
gether charming to take her? And the Palais Royal, — 
oh, Lucain, you must persuade mamma to make a 
promenade there this very afternoon, you must in- 
deed !" 

"You would have all your pleasures over in one 
day, little impatient," said Mile. Bellot, shaking her 
head. 

" O no, not over, only begun. Until they are begun, 
what is the use of them ? Besides, Barbara does not 
mean to like Paris, and I shall have no peace until 
she does ; so you must all make haste, for my sake. 
What do you think about Lucain, Barbara? Is he in 
the least like what you expected, or not?" 

" I don't know," said Barbara, shyly. " Is he ^ 

"Well?" 

" Is he very young to be a colonel?" 

" I have been eight years in the army," said M. de 
Fontenelle, with a little air of dignity, " and have been 
wounded and decorated." 
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" Before that he was a page. I wish I had been 
old enough to have known him then," said his sister. 
'^ Mamma has often told me how he used to recite at 
the fStes, and how he had handfuls of bon-bons, more 
than he could eat by himself, more than he deserved.'' 

" Little ingrate!" 

" It is true, he was so mischievous. He used to 
dress up and frighten the poor ladies, invent mes- 
sages — oh, he was terrible ! They were all thankful 
when the king gave him a commission." • 

" On the contrary, they all wept, and made me the 
most charming presents — Ah, my mother !" 

The greeting between mother and son, each so fond 
and proud of the other, was the prettiest thing in th^ 
world. Barbara, child as she was, had an English 
instinct which would have taken her out of the room, 
only that they would not let her go, and she could not 
help watching the two with excited interest and vague 
thoughts of what her own mother might have been. 
Then the conversation, the questions that were asked 
about the lad's life, about the king and queen, the 
discontent, the unpopularity, seemed to her like the 
opening of another world. Mme. de Fontenelle lis- 
tened gravely to the answers. She said at last — 
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" But all this is serious." 
" It is a cloud — nothing more." 
" My dear son, storms begin in clouds." 
^*Well, let them come, and soon. We ask for 
nothing better. And then the air will be cleared." 

" Perhaps," said Mme. de Fontenelle, hesitatingly. 
But while she hesitated, she looked fondly at the 
bright eyes, the merry face. What storms could be 
so cruel as to throw a blight on them ? " Yes, that is 
quite possible," she said. " And what of the world ? 
What, for instance, of the Marquis de Soligny?" 
" Ah, poor man, he has ruined himself at play." 
" And your charming M. de Louison ? " 
" In prison for debt. The last fortunate speculator 
has bought his hotel." 

" And the Chevalier de Sallency ?" 
" There was an unfortunate affair the other day, in 
which he was badly wounded ; but I rejoice to hear 
that they give hopes of his recovery." 
Mme. de Fontenelle looked dismayed. 
" What an array I Lucain, I implore you, for my 
sake, do not rush into such miseries. If you do, I 
tell you beforehand that you will assuredly break my 
heart." 
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'' Fortunes of war !" said the young man, laughing 
and shrugging his shoulders with the air of good- 
natured superiority with which only sons are apt to 
favour their relations. " Ma mlre^ why talk of what 
pains you ? Rather let us think of what we can do 
=that shall be delightful." 

" There is the Palais Royal," said Juliette, promptly. 

So it was settled. Lucain was to come and escort 
them. Presently he went away, the children returned 
to their lessons. Mile. Bellot brought in a great book 
in which she was searching, a sort of silence fell upon 
them, broken by the turning of pages, the sputtering 
of the fir-cones, and Juliette's happy twitter of expec- 
tation. In a little while Mile. Bellot pushed away her 
book, and said quietly — 

** You were right in your date, Mile. Barbara, and I 
was wrong. I congratulate you upon your excellent 
memory." 

It was Barbara's turn to colour. Never, I think, in 
her life did she feel a pang of shame so sharp as at 
.this little avowal of the good governess. The heap of 
pride and self-conceit which had gathered round those 
four figures all seemed to be swept away by the words 
spoken simply and without any attempt at covering 

E 
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the mistake. The tears rushed into her eyes; she 
began to stammer out — 

" Oh, mademoiselle !" 

" Yes," said Mile. Bellot, gently, " you thought I 
ought to have known it, and so no doubt I ought. 
But, my dear, the longer you live the more thankful 
you will feel to have been taught what you know 
thoroughly while you were so young. Always be 
grateful to your good father. I know my teaching 
cannot be like his — Why, my child ! " 

For Barbara's arms were round her neck, and a very 
broken little voice was assuring her that she knew how 
horrid she had been, but that she would never be so- 
again, and that she hated dates, and in fact Barbara's 
true warm-hearted nature had been touched, and 
brought quite an overwhelming rush of shame. Made- 
moiselle was greatly moved, and cried too, and the 
little scene was the beginning of a better understanding. 

In the afternoon came the carriage, but when they 
found themselves in the streets Barbara could not 
refrain from exclaiming. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mme. de Fontenelle. 

" The crowd I— ^something has happened ! Why 
are they all crying out ? — look, look at the people ! " 
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" My dear little country mouse, did you expect to 
find the Fontenelle solitudes in the gayest city in the 
world?" 

She said it smiling, but it was not surprising that 
the strange scene should have bewildered any one to 
whom it was new. 

For the streets of Paris at that time presented an ' 
aspect unlike those of any other town or age. They 
were exceedingly narrow, the houses on either side of 
a surprising height, dingy, dirty, and often black with 
age. The vast hotels of the nobles kept all their mag* 
nificence for within, and nothing was seen of them 
from the streets but blank walls and the porte cochere^ 
before which generally stood a great Suisse, armed 
with a halberd. The mud under foot was extraordi- 
nary, and in wet weather the pavement would be 
almost under water. But all this was no more than 
the setting ; the real strangeness of the scene consisted 
in the throng of vehicles and people, who, jostling 
each other, sold, pushed, begged, and quarrelled to 
the imminent danger of their lives. Accidents were 
very frequent ; and at this time, when party spirit was 
developing itself so strongly, there were numberless 
contentions and brawls in the streets, the lower orders 
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refusing to give way or to make room- for the great 
carriages of the nobles. As to the noise, it was deafen- 
ing. The roll of the carriages upon the stones min- 
gled with the contmual clang of the church-bells, and 
with shrill cries of all sorts trom the vendors of fish, 
oysters, brooms, water, wood, and the other neces- 
saries or luxuries of life ; from rat-catchers and chim- 
ney-sweeps, newspaper-hawkers and the men who pro- 
claimed the names of the lucky gainers of lottery prizes. 
Beggars swarmed on every side, and thrust their bat- 
tered hats into the carriages where sat the gay ladies, 
with hair and head-dresses sometimes mounting to 
such an extraordinary height that they could only find 
room by sitting at the bottom of the carriage. Blind 
men, in particular, drove a brisk trade in begging, 
and displayed powers which were really wonderful in 
threading their way among the crowd, and avoiding the 
accidents which constantly befell others. Add to this 
Babel, a number of itinerant musicians playing and 
singing with an utter indifference to the conflicting 
noises which turned their imaginary harmonies into 
ear-piercing discords, and you will not be surprised 
that when they reached the end of the Rue S. Honors, 
and the carriage stopped at the entrance to the Palais 
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Royal, Barbara was half stunned, and wholly bewil- 
dered. 

The gallery of the Palais Royal was at that time the 
fashionable winter promenade for the beau monde of 
Paris. It is true that it was beginning to be more and 
more invaded by the taurgeoisie, who, leaving their 
respectable and honourable lives, and putting away 
their homely provincial customs, aped the prodigal 
luxury and extravagance of the nobles, without attain- 
ing to their good taste. But this, if it affronted, gave the 
great ladies ample opportunity for ridicule, of which 
they were not slow to avairthemselves, and which un- 
fortunately added to the hatred and opposition which 
existed between the two classes. Mme. de Fontenelle 
was immediately greeted and welcomed by a number 
of friends, who as quickly called her attention to the 
extravagances which diverted them. To Barbara's un- 
accustomed eyes it seemed as if all the dresses were 
equally extravagant, when she beheld the gay crowd 
of immense hats, towering head-dresses, and enormous 
muffs; but she soon began to be initiated into the 
secret of the shades of distinction. 

" Ma cKere^^ said Mme. de Fontanes, " congratulate 
yourself upon your good fortune. You are in time to 
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see our latest spectacle — ^this creature who advances 
towards us with his tight green coat, all arms and legs. 
M. de Saint- Serve has dubbed him the Frog. Remark, 
I pray of you, his work bag, in which he carries, they 
say, a complete battery of scents. And his curls ! 
Really, to-day he surpasses hipiself." 

"And who is he?" 

" Who ? He is he, the son, I daresay, of the last 
successful speculator. There is a complete crop of 
these beings in Paris at present. You may see another 
talking to that young lady with an alarming erection 
upon her head d^ la Ceres Snd all the divinities." 

"That,'* said M. de Saint-Serve, **is the vainest 
man in Paris." 

"Is it possible? I have never yet been able to 
assign that pre-eminence." 

" I assure you, madame, that he has gained it with- 
out the shadow of a doubt. He has been staying at the 
Chateau d'Auray, where they have entertained them- 
selves with his assistance for at least a month. He 
has been made chevalier, chanoine — what you will ; has 
been decorated with our most distinguished orders, 
which you see he wears ; and he receives every fresh 
honour with the most perfect good faith and delight." 
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" Happy man !" 

Meanwhile Juliette had also found her own friends, 
'especially one little Mile. Laharpe, about her own age, 
and eagerly excited at the meeting. 

" It is charming ! We also came to Paris yesterday," 
she exclaimed, joyfully; "for three months we have 

been stapng with the Abbess of A that I might 

be made chanoinessey 

"Then you are now madame?" said Juliette, look- 
ing at her with respect. 

"Yes; and it is most amusing, for ray femme de 
^hambre, Mademoiselle Pauline, forgets herself con- 
tinually. But it was very agreeable at A . The 

Abbess drove us out every day, and we used to dance 
in the evenings. Who is this girl with you? She looks 
odd." 

" She is a cousin of ours, from England," said 
Juliette, with a little effort and flushing. 

" From England 1 Oh, then, that explains." 

" Mile, de Fontenelle," said a clear sweet voice be- 
hind them, "will you not join us at the Champ du 
Mars to-morrow? All the world is expected to see 
the balloon ascent, and your cousin would perhaps be 
interested." 
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It was a taller girl who spoke, more simply dressed 
tlian the others, but with a beautiful face, and sweet 
serene eyes, which attracted Barbara at once. The 
jxiention of a balloon delighted Juliette, and she set to 
.^ork to gain her mother's consent, while the girl moved 
gi^ide and stood very quietly behind her own mother, 
.^^\\o was one of the gay circle of talkers. Barbara 
^^v-atched her with the deepest mterest, admiring every 
^^ovement, and the gentle calm which seemed to sepa- 
rate her from the butterfly throng around her. Once 
sbe caught Barbara's eager look, and smiled a little • 
\yxxX it was a kind and friendly smile, and though Bar- 
bara blushed, she did not as usual feel awkward and 
uncomfortable. Nay, she thought, with a thrill of 
satisfaction, that a small bond of acquaintanceship 
now existed between them, and her first question to 
her cousin, as they went back to the carriage, was as 
to the name of her unknown admiration. 

"She? Oh, she is Eugenie de Polinax. But 
she is not so enchanting as my dear Caroline La- 
harpe." 

" She has an extraordinary genius for music," con- 
tinued Mile. Bellot. " I wish she would inspire you 
^th a little of her ardour. I should be perfectly happy- 
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if you would do more credit to your master on the 
clavecin, dear mademoiselle." 

" Ah, bah ! the clavecin is so dull, and M. Blanc so 
horribly ennuyant But for the dance I" 

And Juliette turned a charming little face to the 
governess, who yielded at once. 

" For the dance, it is true, it is a pleasure to see 
you; still " 

"Does not Mile, de Polinax dance?" demanded 
Barbara. 

" Oh, she does everything ! Every one adores her, 
and now she is going to be married." 

" To be married ! But she is not old enough !" 

" She is fifteen, and, as I tell you, a miracle of 
wisdom and discretion. So is M. Claude de Sallanges. 
I suppose he will be at the Champ du Mars to-morrow, 
and you can look at him. Mamma, is it not enchant- 
ing that at last I am to have the happiness of seeing a 
baUoon?" 

" I am as curious as you, niamie. I only hope they 
will take precautions against accidents, for Mme. de 
Fontanes says there have been so many of late that 
she has grown quite nervous." 

" I should like a nice little accident, not too large. 
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you know, but just enough to be exciting," said Juliette, 
meditatively. "Only suppose what a dreadful thing 
it would be if nothing — nothing should happen all 
one's life long ! There could be no romance. Oh, it 
would be too disappointing 1 " 

Just as she spoke they were in the most crowded 
part of the street, and the carriage, which had been 
forced to go at a foot's pace, suddenly stopped. There 
was a rush, a closer gathering of the people, shouts. 
For some time it was impossible to make out what had 
happened, and Mme. de Fontenelle's anxiety was for 
Lucain, who had been riding, but, as it turned out, 
had fortunately stayed behind to speak to some friends. 
Meanwhile the cries and the scuffle, whatever it might 
be, increased. Mile. Bellot became pale with alarm, 
the throng round the carriage thickened, and the 
coachman had as much as he could manage in quiet- 
ing his horses. A carriage in front of them evidently 
formed the focus of the popular indignation ; the people 
surged round it Presently Barbara spied a boy being 
carried in a man's arms to a neighbouring shop, the 
crowd making way with vehemently expressed marks 
of sympathy. A quiet, stolid-looking workman was 
standing close to the Fontenelle carriage, and Mme. 
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de FonteneUe attracted his attention, and asked him 
what was the matter. He shrugged his shoulders. 

" A boy has been driven over by one of your order, 
raadame, and the people resent it. Strange, is it not ?" 

There was something quietly offensive in his manner, 
and the words and tone being caught by those nearest 
to him, the current of anger began to be turned to- 
wards the ladies, and not a little abuse was showered 
upon them. Two or three boys went so far as to fling 
mud into the carriage, and one old woman, a rag-picker 
of the lowest class, thrust her gaunt and withered fist 
into the window, and shook it fiercely. 

"Wait a little, wait a little, vile aristocrats!" she 
yelled. ** It is your turn now, but it will be ours soon — 
sooner than you think ; and then we shall see, yes, we 
shall see, we, who are the dirt under your feet ! " 

Her words and gestures were so full of threat that 
Mile. Bellot screamed, and Juliette hid her face against 
her mother, who sat upright, pale, but perfectly calm. 
The hubbub seemed to subside as quickly as it had 
begun, the police appeared, the people melted away, 
the carriages rolled on, the sun shone out brightly 
between the tall dark houses — the storm had passed. 
Juliette lifted her head and looked fearfully round. 
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"That horrible woman, is she gone?" 

" Yes, my child," said Mme. de Fontenelle, gravely. 
She was looking at a placard which one of the police 
was tearing down ; it bore the words in large characters, 
"A bas TAutrichienne !" 

It was the people's name for Marie Antoinette. 

" Maman," said Juliette, " I don't think I shall wish 
for adventures any more. I don't like them." 

Mme. de Fontenelle, with her eyes full of tears, flung 
her arms round her child. 

"Heaven keep you and Lucain safe, that is all I 
ask !" she said, vehemently. 

Alas, how many poor mothers should re-echo that 
prayer in the days that were coming I 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Alas ! from what high hope to what relapse 
Unlook*d for are we fallen I " 

NEVERTHELESS, although there were many 
such upheavings or little outbreaks as that re- 
lated in the last chapter, there was quiet in the intervals; 
sometimes a tide of popularity towards the king and 
queen, even a burst of enthusiasm, such as led later on to 
the erection of a snow statue in honour of the queen. 
It is true that lookers-on might have recognized a grim 
irony in the material used, but the irony was only un- 
consciously prophetic. And even the more menacing 
aspects of the time appeared less alarming to those to 
whom they came one by one, than to us who gaze 
back upon them as a whole. The gay multitude who 
met as appointed in the Champ du Mars, to witness 
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the ascent of a monster balloon, were as radiant, as 
witty, and as unconcerned as though no deadly strife 
were awakening in the country, no concessions were 
being wrung from the Ministry, no shadow of the 
guillotine was hanging over the land, red and 
terrible. They chatted lightly of Mesmer's new 
theory, of the last opera, of the actress who filled 
the role of Armida — Mme. de Fontenelle as lightly 
as any. 

" There is M. Claude de Sallanges," said Juliette to 
Barbara, " standing by the de Polinax carriage." 

He was a tall, grave, ugly man, a good deal older 
than Mile, de Polinax, but there was a strength of 
kindliness in his face ; and such deep contentment in 
her eyes when she spoke to him, that Barbara became 
quite happy and interested in watching them, so much 
so that she forgot to notice the preparations for the 
balloon ascent, on which the attention of the specta- 
tors became gradually riveted Juliette was already 
half-frightened, but Caroline Laharpe, having a large 
experience in this, as in most other matters, was doing 
her best to reassure her, and to make her look at the 
grotesque designs with which the unwieldy monster 
was decorated. 
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Mme. de Fontenelle had left her carriage and gone 
to join some friends, and Mile. BeUot, in charge of 
her two pupils, was perhaps more interested than" 
either in the spectacle. AH the preparations drew to 
an end; the great balloon rolled painfully from side 
to side ; the people fled ; when Mme. de Fontenelle 
came hurriedly back, accompanied by M. de Fon- 
tanes. 

" Juliette," she said at once^ " do you see Lucain 
anywhere?" 

"I saw him quite close to the balloon just now, 
mamma. He seemed to be telling the men what to 
do. Oh, look, look, is it going?'* 

Mme. de Fontenelle wrung her hands. 

" Then it is true, depend upon it. It is said that he 
intends to ascend in it. Pray, monsieur, do me the 
favour either to take me to him or to find and bring 
him here." 

" Dear madame, I fear it is too late. The balloon 
is already in motion, and they permit no one to pass 
within that rope. The car begins to clear itself. If 
M. le Comte has resolved to ascend — but it may be a 
false report — can you see whether he is indeed one of 
the number?'' 
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" Oh, I dare not look !" exclaimed the poor mother 
burying her face in her hands. 

"Yes, yes; it is Lucain — I see him!" exclaimed 
Juliette, awe-struck, but even more excited; "and, 
mamma, look, look ! he sees us, he is waving his hat. 
Oh, and it goes up ! It is wonderful, beautiful ! How 
quick ! I wish I were Lucain." 

To the mass of the beholders the fact, rapidly buzzed 
about, that the young soldier, universally liked, was 
braving the perils of an ascent, gave it an immediate 
increase of interest. The ladies stopped talking, the 
gentlemen waved and shouted, all eyes were fixed on 
the rising balloon. The science of ballooniug was an 
invention of quite late years, and as at almost every 
ascec[t some novelty was tried, the danger and excite- 
ment were kept up, and public interest stimulated to 
the utmost. Many of the attempts had proved hazard- 
ous failures. Not long ago the Due de Chartres him- 
self had insisted upon taking a part in one of these 
adventures, at immense risk to himself, as the balloon 
in which he ascended shot up rapidly into a region of 
dense cloud and whirlwind, in which they were driven 
helplessly backwards and forwards, and out of which 
they barely escaped with their lives. New experi- 
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ments were of constant occurrence, and the touch of 
peril and enterprise about them, added to the almost 
irresistible luxury of a new sensation, proved a con- 
tinual temptation to the younger and more ardent 
nobles of the court; so that, although the aeronauts 
did not willingly admit these inexperienced com- 
panions, they found themselves left with scarcely a 
choice, and were at times, whether they liked it or not, 
actually compelled to accept them in their voyages. 

Like most of its predecessors, the balloon which on 
this day ascended from the Champ du Mars was in- 
tended to work out an experiment. The earliest of 
the kind had been raised by a rough-and-ready process 
which consisted merely of heating the air by means of 
a little suspended fire of chopped straw and wool. 
The next step towards improvement was the adoption 
of inflammable air or gas. The balloons received 
names as they do now, but in addition to this distinc- 
tion they were gaily and gaudily painted ; some were 
round, others long ovals, while others again were fur- 
nished with wings, a fruitless attempt to find a means 
of guiding them in the desired direction. 

That to which young M. de Fontenelle was now 
adding an attraction had no encumbrances of this sort. 

F 
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What it had was a small under machine, in which fire 
acted upon rarefied air, and which it was hoped would 
by this means sufficiently counterbalance the weight 
of the whole. As the great lumbering balloon steadily 
ascended, the spectators, as has been said, cheering 
and waving, and the young count waving in return, 
Mme. de Fontenelle buried her face in her hands; 
Juliette watched mth breathless interest ; and several 
gentlemen gathered round the carriage to express their 
admiration at M. de Fontenelle's daring. 

" Do not distress yourself, madame," said the kind 
old Marquis de Lavrande. " We all know that fortune 
favours the brave, and I prophesy that M. le Comte 
will have no worse result from his adventure than an 
increase — if that be possible — of his popularity in all 
the salons of Paris." 

" If I could think so !" sighed poor Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle. "For pity's sake, gentlemen, tell me what 
happens." 

" It ascends magnificently. The experiment is a com- 
plete success, and if only you could persuade yourself 
to look, you would share our feelings of admiration." 

' Never, never, — the risk is too frightful. And sup- 
pose it should be attracted towards the sea?" 
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" Oh, madame, their new apparatus diminishes that 
danger, it is said, almost to a nothing. There is some- 
thing very fine about it," added the old man, his eye 
kindling ; " I must go myself next time, I vow." 

Juliette, radiant with excitement, seized her cousin's 
hands. " Look, look !" she cried. " How high it has 
reached!" 

Barbara, who had been watching with all her mighty 
said doubtfully — 

" I don't know. Is it going up ? I can't help fancy- 
ing that it grows bigger and bigger." 

A gentleman who was among the bystanders and 
had a glass, handed it quickly to M. de Lavrande, and 
said something in a low tone. There was a sort of 
hush in the congratulations of which Mme. de Fon- 
tene le became conscious in an instant It seemed to 
bring back all her old self-possession. 

" Tell me the worst," she said, with a force of quiet- 
ness in her tone. "Something has happened — what 
is it?" 

" Madame, I assure you we cannot tell whether any- 
thing has happened," one of them said in a hesitating 
voice ; "we imagine that the balloon is expanding, 
and yet it appears to us that the brave voyagers are 
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endeavouring to descend. Doubtless they will effect 
this with little difficulty." 

"They are descending," cried the old marquis, 
eagerly, "and with rapidity. Have no fears, dear 
madame. In a few minutes you will have the happi- 
ness of embracing your " 

The comforting words died away on his lips, sud- 
denly whitened with horror. For in an instant, with- 
out any shock of explosion, without any warning at all 
events to these eager but inexperienced spectators, the 
great globe of the balloon trembled, shivered, collapsed^ 
and dropped with a terrible swiftness to the earth. Sa 
short was the ' time that had passed, so calm and 
favourable was the weather, that the fall took place 
only a little south of the spot from which it had but 
just ascended. The cheers had hardly faded into 
silence, when in their place broke out cries and shrieks 
of terror and dismay. Gentlemen rushed to the scene 
of the accident; ladies stood up in their carriages 
clinging together, crying, pointing; all the gay scene 
was in a moment changed into confusion. Without 
waiting for an order, the de Fontenelle coachman drove 
his horses at full speed till stopped by a soldier, and 
then the door of the carriage was opened, and Mme. 
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de Fontenelle, springing out of it, rushed towards the 
heap of smouldering silk, round which a pitying group 
had already gathered. 

Somebody hurried forward to stop her, but another 
somebody said, " His mother," and the people fell back 
respectfully. One figure lay at a little distance; the 
other two, entangled in the netting, were stretched side 
by side, alike white, motionless, to all appearance life- 
less. 

"Oh, Lucain, Lucain ! " 

The cry thrilled the hearts of all who heard it : it 
was not loud, but laden with an intolerable anguish. 
M. de Sallanges came up with outstretched hands. 

" They are searching for a doctor, madame ; let me 
implore you to remain with my mother J' 

She did not answer — did not so much as look ; she 
went quickly past him, knelt down by Lucain, and took 
his hand in hers. Juliette, sobbing bitterly, flung her- 
self on the ground by her side. A man pushed through 
the throng, and thrust a bottle into Mile. Bellot's 
hands. 

" It is brandy," he said ; " if they are not dead alto- 
gether, one might perhaps get a little down their throats. 
See then ! " 
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But poor Mile. Bellot was too completely unnerved 
to be helpful. She tried mechanically to do as he bade 
her, but her hand shook so much that she only spilt 
the brandy, until a kind voice close to her said — 

" Permit me to do it." 

It was M. de Sallanges, who took it from her trem- 
bling hold, and, kneeling down, tried to force a few 
drops between the white lips. Eugenie was by his 
side, quietly obeying his directions, although the horror 
of the shock was reflected in her face. The third man 
was already sitting up, groaning with the pain of a 
broken limb ; but the whisper that had gone round as 
to the others had become a conviction. There was 
little doubt that they were dead. 

After that first cry, Mme. de Fontenelle had remained 
mute. Some of her friends gathered round her pitifully 
and reverently; more had driven away, unable, as they 
said, to endure the dreadful sight. She knelt with her 
eyes immovably fixed upon the still calm face, so boy- 
ish, so untroubled, yet so awful in its unconsciousness. 
The sun shone brilliantly upon the strange sad scene^ 
the flaunting colours, the wrecked hopes — upon life, 
death. A woman came running, and fell down in the 
midst of the group with a shrill and terrible scream. 
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" It is his wife," said another woman, calmly, point- 
ing to the aeronaut. 

Poor Juliette looked piteously from Lucain to her 
mother, and back again, as if she could not understand, 
as if it were all an impossible dream. Mile. Bellot 
caught hold of Barbara, who was trying to follow 
Eugenie's quiet signs. 

" Oh, my dear child," she said, crying bitterly, " what 
can we do ? We must get them away — we must take 
them home, or it will certainly kill them both ! " 

It was just at this moment that M. de Sallanges 
looked up and said quietly — 

" I believe — I am almost certain — that a few drops 
of brandy have gone down his throat, and that there 
is a faint movement. Where is the doctor ? Surely 
one might have been found by this time ! " 

Not ten minutes had passed, but there are times 
when the minutes become at least hours. 

These words roused Mme. de Fontenelle at once 
from her stupor. She put Juliette aside, rose up, and 
knelt down at her son's head, so as to support it on 
her lap, all her vigour and presence of mind seeming 
to return to her with the first breath of hope. 

" You are right, you are right, monsieur I " she cried. 
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looking at the good prophet with sudden joy. '* His 
heart — do you feel ? — there is a flutter — oh, he lives, 
he lives ! " 

The words, eagerly caught up, spread over the 
crowd ; there was a murmur of sympathy and delight, 
and the news was repeated till it reached those farthest 
from the centre. 

" He is alive ! " they said one to another, as gladly 
as if something good had happened to them all. 
Things were said with enthusiasm about his youth, his 
courage, and his mother's grief; the people, easily 
moved to emotion, were ready to weep and rejoice 
with her. And yet — the time was drawing very near 
when out of the same throats would come yells for 
blood, merciless cries ; when neither youth nor bravery 
would aVail, and no pity touch them for mothers weep- 
ing for their children. 

Even now one old woman, a rag-picker, as she heard 
the tidings, shook her fist and cried out — 

" So he is alive, and poor Fleuriot is dead ! It is 
always so with these aristocrats — they secure them- 
selves. But our turn will come, and then — we shall 
see — hel-wt shall see/' 



He is Alive I 



CHAPTER V. 

** Our leaders of the people are no longer 
Your men of education and good fame ; 
We choose the illiterate and the blackguards always.** 

The Knights, 

LUCAIN'S recovery was more speedy than could 
have been anticipated. He had in truth escaped 
better than either of his companions ; for one, the un- 
fortunate inventor of the -scheme, was killed, and the 
other grievously injured; while, perhaps from the shock 
having been broken by his falling with one of the poor 
men under him, he had only received a shock to the 
nervous system, and a slight concussion of the brain ; 
and perfect rest and the careful nursing which his mo- 
ther and all the household lavished upon him, soon 

made him himself again. 

It had been a sad check to his little sister's bright 
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anticipations of the pleasures she was to enjoy in Paris, 
but her spirits rose again rapidly as Lucain improved. 
She had no happiness so great as that of sitting with 
him, telling him the little events which had happened 
at Fontenelle, or amusing him with her never-failing 
brightness ; but this did not at all interfere with her 
enjoyment over the visits to her friends, which she 
paid with Mile. Bellot, or the dancing-lessons which 
were as much her delight as poor Barbara's aversion. 
Barbara and Mac never reconciled themselves to Paris, 
where Princesse was thoroughly in her element. Mac, 
it is true, held possession of the courtyard, getting as 
much fun out of it as a dog of parts could extract, but 
the streets were too much for him ; he became cowed 
and bewildered at once, and not even a strong affec- 
tion for Fritz, the Suisse, would induce him to stand 
on guard with him outside \)\q porte coMre ; while to 
Barbara, the constant visitors, the change of dress, 
and the receptions at Mme. de Fontenelle's toilette, 
were only a degree less to be dreaded than the dancing- 
lessons, at which her arms and feet were trials by no 
means to be disposed of; or those on the harp, where 
they were almost equally troublesome, and where the 
necessary and constant practising wearied her and 
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everybody else to a pitch almost beyond endurance. 
Her happiest moments were those spent with Eugenie 
de Polinax, for whom she felt an enthusiastic admira- 
tion. M. de Sallanges was desirous that Eugenie 
should improve herself in English, so that the two 
girls were often together. Barbara herself had no 
difficulties as to French, for Mr. Elliot was an admi- 
rable linguist, and always having been accustomed to 
converse with his wife in her own language, had held 
it a loyal duty to her memory to keep a French servant 
near his little girl, and to see that she spoke French as 
readily as English. 

When Lucain had sufficiently recovered to enable 
them to go to the theatre, Barbara enjoyed the acting, 
especially when tragic, although she never could be 
taught to appreciate the opera. Also she liked draw- 
ing, and Mme. de Fontenelle, finding this out almost 
by accident, at once engaged a master under whose 
care she drew shepherds and shepherdesses, and all 
the fashionable and fanciful ideas of a pastoral life, at 
this time everywhere rife, to her own great delight and 
wonder. 

They went back to Fontenelle later than usual, the 
countess being secretly uneasy as to the state of affairs 
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in Paiis and at VeisailleSy and Lacain's. position there. 
It was, indeed, scarcely possible to be anything but 
uneasy when in the midst of the growing and contra- 
dictoiy rumours, and the visible stir of life. But Once 
at home, and out of the seething and disquieted crowd, 
these uneasinesses seemed like the trouble of a night- 
mare which had passed away. Outwardly the peasants 
were the same as they had been : it is true, that even 
here, under the budding chestnut-trees, something had 
penetrated which had not been there before, and every 
now and then a startling proclamation was read in the 
little parish church which fell oddly on the ears of the 
worshippers. But if the dry straw and wood were 
there, ready to flare up, no hand as yet had brought 
the kindling spark, and if now and then there came, 
as it were, a flicker, it seemed rather the reflection of 
some distant flame, and quickly faded and went out 
for want of stirring. 

The summer was one of drought and great conse- 
quent misery; but Mme. de Fontenelle relieved largely, 
and the families on her estates were not among the 
worst sufferers. English Barbara grew more and more 
accustomed to the life ; grew to like its ease and sun- 
shine ; to love Juliette more dearly, to love also kind 
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Mile. Bellot with her simple curiosity, her odd absence 
of mind, her conscientious cares. As for fi^tes, there 
were but few this year ; and though Juliette talked for 
weeks about a torchlight fishing at the great pond, her 
mother always put it off. She hesitated, in truth, about 
any gathering of that sort which might be turned into 
a pretext for disturbance. Barbara was all the happier 
because their simple country life was no longer invaded 
by visitors. Her English love of climbing and other 
boy-like tastes became strongly developed, and she 
delighted in leading Juliette, who sometimes rebelled, 
but more often followed gallantly, though with dire 
tremblings, into such pranks as shocked poor Mile. 
Bellot. Once they even succeeded in losing them- 
selves in the woods ; and Mac, who, strange to say, 
was not with them, covered himself with glory by lead- 
ing two of the men sent out to look for them to the 
spot where, tired to death with their wanderings, they 
had sat down under a tree, Juliette in sobbing despair, 
Barbara a remorseful comforter. Mme. de Fontenelle 
was really angry after this escapade, and for some time 
their walks were restricted. Then Barbara, recalling 
her father's teaching, was fired with the desire to do 
something praiseworthy in the way of instruction of 
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the ignorant, and a little boy who came daily to the 
chiteau for soup, the child of one Marie Touron, was 
put through a severe course of learning on the steps of 
the terrace. The results were not particularly brilliant, 
at least his young teacher expected them to have been 
more immediate; but as he was liberally rewarded with 
barley-sugar, Jacques himself took a highly favourable 
view of the process, and others of the village children 
came up with requests that they might enter upon the 
same course. 

And so the months went on, leaving behind them, as 
unconsciously as such mute farewells are often spoken, 
the pleasaut summer-time, the last for many a year of 
comparative peace to France, the last gleam of light be- 
fore the ever-increasing blackness of the coming storm. 

That winter Mme. de Fontenelle, in spite of some 
advising, went again to Paris. Lucain's regiment was 
still there, and there were alarming reports of gro^dng 
discontent, of timid concessions wrung from the Minis- 
ters here and there of actual outbreaks. It was a 
strange winter, cold and dreary, heavy with famine and 
misery, and this misery no longer speechless, but be- 
ginning to rave in clubs, to struggle up to Paris, and 
there to shout, surge, and jostle the carriages of the 
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nobles, when they sunned themselves as usual upon 
the Pont Neuf. The gaieties continued, but there was 
always a shadow upon them, a more angry rage in- 
flamed the different ranks against each other. Little 
by little the people became more menacing, the nobles 
more disdainful ; the King and Queen were insulted 
secretly — openly. Private griefs were wringing the 
Queen's brave heart, the little Dauphin was slowly 
fading away, and we look pitifully on his mother, the 
saddest figure, perhaps, in all the long procession which 
opened the National Assembly at Versailles, her hair 
grey, her bloom gone, her hopes gone, too ; the only 
one on that day who met with insult. Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle lingered in Paris till the end of May, then her 
son persuaded her to return to her country home. 
Matters looked serious, and there was a great deal of 
dissatisfaction among the troops, but there were a 
number of people who would not yet believe in the 
prospect of danger, and it was quite true, as Lucain 
represented, that having his mother and family in Paris, 
would only add to his anxieties. It was this convic- 
tion which kept her from returning at all costs to Paris 
when affairs grew darker. 
In July came the Revolution. 
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Things look stranger when we see them from a dis- 
tance than when we have lived up to and into them ; 
but Fontenelle was in some degree at a distance, so 
that the news fell like a thunder-bolt The tidings 
spread in a wonderful way. The rector hurrying to 
the chiteau, passed knots of his people gathered to- 
gether, talking and gesticulating ; one had stuck a tri- 
colour cockade in his cap and was haranguing vio- 
lently. Poor old M. Calvert, who was timid and fearful, 
came into the Fontenelle salon with hands upraised, 
breathless with haste and horror. He found Mme. de 
Fontenelle walking rapidly backwards and forwards, 
her fingers tightly knotted together, her eyes tearless, 
yet red. 

" Alas, madame, you have, without doubt, heard ? " 
said the old priest, his voice shaking. 

" No, monsieur, I have not heard," she said at once, 
scarcely pausing in her quick movements ; " and this 
it is which causes me so much uneasiness. Lucain 
would have written, I am convinced, had it been 
possible. He is aware of my anxiety." 

. " M. le Comte is at the head of a regiment, where 
assuredly he would be protected,'* said M. Calvert, try- 
ing feebly to comfort. " Have you considered what 
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tnay be our condition here — that it is possible there 
may be a rising all over the country ? " 

" Here at least the people have no cause for com- 
plaint — why should they rise ? " said Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle, checking her steps. " Oh, console yourself, Mon- 
sieur le Recteur : revolutions fly at higher game than 
either you or me." 

" I do not know, I do not know," said the old man, 
his perceptions quickened by fear. " My people are 
no longer the same — something has come between us. 
I do not know where these atrocities may not spread. 
Have you thought of the convent — of Mile. P^tro- 
nelle ? " 

" The convent ! " exclaimed Mme. de Fontenelle, 
still incredulous. " Why, it is there we should go if 
there were any grounds for the dangers with which you 
threaten us. Alas ! it is of my son that I think : he is 
in Paris, in the midst. of all, and is so brave, so impetu- 
ous, that wherever is the greatest danger there he will 
be found." 

" Ah, madame, console yourself^ he has his troops," 
said M. Calvert, mistaken in his turn. 

" Yes, it is true ; but since the troops have declared 
themselves on the side of the people, what confidence 

G 
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remains ? And the poor King and Queen — what a po- 
sition ! Oh, Monsieur le Recteur, is it not terrible to 
think what madness has seized this unhappy country, 
and what blood may not yet remain to be shed ! " 

How much, indeed ! 

When at length they did hear from Lucain, much of 
what his mother dreaded had happened. His regi- 
ment, ordered to fire on the people, instead of doing 
so, had gone over bodily to their side, carrying their 
arms with them, and had left their officers helpless and 
powerless. He wrote from Versailles, where he had 
volunteered his services, and talked gaily and hope- 
fully still of the future, and of the foreign reinforce- 
ments which might be expected. Then came the news 
of Paris pouring out to Versailles, led by a wild, terrible 
mob of women and men armed with pikes and hooks^ 
the attack on the palace, the slaying of the guards, 
and the bringing back to Paris of the King, Queen^ 
and poor children in the midst of that same strange 
company, now more wild and more terrible, because 
more triumphant. 

After that, oh, poor mother, long intervals of hungry 
yearning for news. Tidings coming very rarely, and 
scanty when they did come, for it was impossible to 
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write openly. Days dragging by, the golden-brown 
October days, — the winter, sharpened by anxiety. 
WTiat sadness where there had been so much innocent 
happiness ; what a black cloud of dread hanging over 
the picturesque old chateau, with its many roofs, and 
its beautiful markings on the stone, at which the pea- 
sants had pointed with a kind of, awe at its strength 
and its richness, in the time that was gone for ever ! 
And by little and little what a creeping fear added to 
the anxiety, what watching of faces, what strained lis- 
tening to an unaccustomed noise ! For all over France 
the fire of insurrection was raging. Hunger. That 
was the moving power. For a time the people heard 
of deliverance from oppression, of coming plenty, and 
hoped ; but no deliverance or plenty came for them, 
no more bread to fill their mouths or satisfy their starv- 
ing children. Why should they not get it for them- 
selves ? Taxes ground them down, why should they 
not resist them? — nay, sometimes the men who stirred 
them to action told them it was the wish of the King. 
So they fell upon the tax-gatherers, and finding them- 
selves suddenly and at last gaining the upper hand, 
shot down the game for themselves in the vast pre- 
serves of the nobles ; then growing bolder, the worst 
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disposed attacked chiteaux, which they burnt and pil- 
laged, and stirred up the country against the aris- 
tocrats with a fierceness of hate which had been 
smouldering for centuries, and now leapt into terrible 
life. 

Mme. de Fontenelle was a brave woman, but she 
was a mother, and this mad^ her fearful. As has been 
said, at first she disbelieved the peril in the provinces; 
when it was at last forced home upon her, she might 
have emigrated with others, but that she could not en- 
dure to leave the country where Lucain was, and at 
last it was too late. The nobles and their families 
were watched; it was declared unpatriotic to leave 
France, and to be unpatriotic meant death and confis- 
cation. The abbess of the convent where Pdtronelle 
was, escaped to Belgium, and took the girl, so that the 
poor mother could rejoice that one child was in safety. 
But all this came on by degrees. A trembling quiet 
seemed the only resource of those who knew not where 
the next wave would hurl them ; and such as had given 
no cause of dislike to their peasants made up their 
minds in many cases that to remain calmly in their 
homes offered the best chance of escape, and consoled 
themselves with the vain hope that having done no 
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harm to their people, the harm of others should uot be 
visited on them. 

Sometimes, however, this hope failed them. 

One winter's day, for instance, Mme. de Fontenelle, 
weary and sick of heart, had been coaxed by Juliette 
to come a little beyond the garden. They reached the 
great pond, over which a thin film of ice had formed 
during the night; a bleal^ cold wind came drifting 
against them, not high, but keenly penetrating. Mme. 
de Fontenelle was not in health or spirits to resist cold; 
she shivered, and grew paler, and longed to turn back 
again, but disliking to disappoint Juliette, and think- 
ing it possible that exercise would remove some of the 
numbness, she struggled on, and they crossed a dreary 
and waste piece of land into a thick wood. Nothing 
could have been more sombre ; there was no sun to 
smite the greyness into colour ; the bare stems looked 
like files of ghosts ; the sad wind moaned feebly 
through the branches; a few brown leaves waved 
slowly to and fro. Poor Mme. de Fontenelle shud- 
dered as she wrapped her cloak more closely round 
her ; and at last, where the trees opened into a sort of 
semicircle, she stopped. 

" Children," she cried, " how can you come to this 
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horrible place? I am sure there might be wolves 
liere, or any other dreadful creatures." 

" That is what Barbara is always hoping for," said 
Juliette, who was shivering too ; "you know, mamma, 
that they say the wolves have been seen much nearer 
this year. But we really brought you here to show you 
the hiding-place which you wanted to see. It is quite 
close to where we are now, yet you would never dis- 
cover it. Do you see anything at all ? " 

" Nothing." 

" No one would ever find it out, I am certain," Bar- 
bara said, triumphantly clapping her hands. " Do you 
see where the ground falls, and where three trees grow 
close together out of the brushwood ? It is there, and 
you would never guess it." 

" No, indeed, I cannot conceive how there is room 
between them. And I am frozen, children ; you must 
show me your wonders as quickly as you can." 

Juliette caught her mother's hand, and dragged her 
towards the spot. 

" Now we are there. Look again, mamma ! " 

" I see nothing," said Mme. de Fontenelle, wearily. 
" The trunks are, as I said before, too close for even 
you, my Juliette, to slip between them ; and for us — it 
is impossible." 
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" Nevertheless you shall go in," cried Juliette, en- 
chanted. " See ! Do you notice this curved part of 
the trunk ? " 

" But certainly." 

" See there ! " 

And slipping her hand round it, the apparent curve 
opened back on skilfully contrived hinges, and showed 
an aperture within the stem large enough to contain 
two or three persons. 

Mme. de Fontenelle was startled out of her apathy. 
Without any definite idea shaping itself at once in her 
mind, it was impossible, in such times as these that 
were closing round them, not to feel the possible use 
of a hiding-place so ingeniously constructed. Only — 
was it not unlikely that the secret should still remain 
their own? 

" Do not let us stand here," she said, glancing hur- 
riedly round, and drawing the girls away from the spot. 
'* It is really a wonderful place, this of yours ; but let 
me understand more about it. Surely other people 
must be aware of its existence ? " 

" No one, no one." 

" Except Mile. Bellot." 

" And Lucain, of course." 

^* It was Lucain who showed it to me. He heard 
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of it from old Pierre, the garde champHre^ who is 
dead" 

** Poor old Pierre MaiUard ! He was very faithfol, 
but certainly he must have told others," said Mme. de 
Fontenelle. 

** No, indeed. He thought a great deal of it — ^a 
great deal more than Lucain, and charged him to keep 
it closely. He would not have liked his telling us, 
even. He wished you, manuna, to know it, and no 
one else, only yon never would come." 

" You, and Barbara, and Mile. Bellot," said Mme. 
de Fontenelle, considering. "Too many for safety. 
Dear children, remember that if ever the time comes 
for this to be of service, its whole object will have 
been defeated if it has been made known." 

Juliette, who had not been sure that her mother 
would not think it babyish, was delighted. 

"There is no fear," she said, gaily. " It is the no 
one knowing about it which makes it charming." 

" But others must have noticed your coming here?" 

" O no," said Barbara. " We are always as careful 
as can be, and the people are so afraid of this wood 
that they will go any distance round to avoid it." 

"Afraid?" 
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" Yes, there axe fine stories about it. They all think 
that it has ghosts in it." 

** Ah, it is very possible that old Pierre had some 
hand in giving it such a reputation," said Mme. de 
Fontenelle, thoughtfully. 

" I should not like to be here after dark," said 
Juliette, with a little shudder. 

" At least let us go now. It makes me uneasy to 
think that we might be seen, and the place suspected. 
Everything makes me uneasy, I believe," said the poor 
mother, trembling with cold and excitement. 

" You are so white, mamma ! " 

"I do not know how I am to get back to the 
chateau, that is the truth. Is there no nearer house, 
however poor, where I could rest a little while ? " 

The girls looked at each other. 

** There is Marie Touron's," hazarded Barbara, who 
was always fertile at expedients, and decided. "It 
is not far when once we get out of the wood." 

" That will do. She lives there with her children, 
I know. It is an excellent idea, and the very thought 
gives me strength. Come, show me the way." 

The wind seemed to have grown keener, and some 
flakes of snow began to flutter in their faces as the sky 
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darkened. Mme. de Fontenelle, quite unused to so 
long a walk, and chilled by the excessive cold, found 
difficulty even in struggling on towards the promised 
shelter. The cousins, frightened by her paleness, and 
the evident labour with which she walked, looked at 
each other, and tried to cheer her from time to time 
by assuring her that Marie Touron's cottage was close 
at hand. There she did not doubt she would be able 
to rest, perhaps send little Jacques, or one of the other 
children, for the old pony, on which she could ride 
home. Marie Touron was a widow, whom Mme. de 
Fontenelle had befriended out of pity for her struggling, 
ground-down condition, but of late she had hesitated 
to help her so laigely as she had done before, owing 
to stories of an idle brother, who seemed to live upon 
what his sister could coUect, and whom she either 
loved too weakly or feared too deeply to offend. 

The cottage itself looked as they came near almost 
as dreary as the world outside. It stood on a desolate 
piece of ground, stony, and cultivated only in small 
miserable patches. A poor thin cow grazed on the 
sparse herbage, a child that was watching it stared 
open-mouthed at the new-comers. The very walls 
had a meagre and poverty-stricken look, and here and 
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there, where the dirty glass of the windows was broken, 
rags had been stuffed into the holes, and added ten- 
fold to the meanness and misery of the place. The 
door was shut, but as Mme. de Fontenelle knocked at 
it, she heard a sound of loud voices, which might have 
prevented her attempting to enter, had it not been too 

late. 

As it was, when a man's voice called out in answer, 

" Enter, Jourdain, enter then," she hesitated, but the 
next instant the door was flung open, and there could 
be no further idea of retreat. 

At the first glance it seemed as if the low dark room 
were full of men, although in reality there were not 
more than four or five standing or lounging about in 
various attitudes. Marie Touron herself was sitting 
on a low stool by the fire, and stirring a saucepan ; her 
two youngest children were clinging to her, and it im- 
mediately struck Mme. de Fontenelle that she had 
been crying, but at sight of the new-comers she started 
up in manifest terror, and made a few steps towards 
the door. One of the men, who had a large tricolour 
cockade stuck conspicuously on his breast, the only 
fresh point in a very ragged costume, caught her arm 
and pulled her roughly back. 
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"Stop there!" he said, angrily. "Who are these 
visitors of thine, hein ? But I will find that out for 
myself." 

Mme. de Fontenelle, whose courage was of the kind 
which rises with the presence of danger, advanced a 
step or two into the room, and looked calmly from 
face to face. It gave her a disagreeable sense of sur- 
prise to see that one of the men was no other than her 
own lackey, Dubois, whose manner had of late caused 
her several misgivings, but she repressed everything 
except a slight, swift glance of surprise. 

" I have walked too far for my strength, Marie," 
she said, addressing herself to the woman, '* and had 
thought of resting here, but if your room is occupied, 
I will give up the idea." 

"The citoyenn^s room is occupied by those who 
have the best right to it," said the man who had 
already spoken, lapng an insolent emphasis on the 
words. "As for the citoyenne^ a little wholesome 
exercise may not be an unwelcome change." 

Mme. de Fontenelle resented the man's imperti- 
nence by taking no notice whatever of his words. 
Drawing her small, slight figure to its height, she said 
in a clear voice — 
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" I cannot imagine what affairs have brought you 
here, Dubois, but you will oblige me by returning to 
the chiteau, and desiring Jean Baptiste to come to 
meet me with the pony." 

One of the others, it was Michel, Marie Touron's 
brother, laughed. Dubois himself made no move- 
ment. Mme. de Fontenelle was sorry she had given 
an order which would certainly not be executed As 
for Michel, he was tasting the gratification of petty 
revenge. 

"The citoyenne has a great deal to learn. The 
sooner she sets about it the better," he said, rudely. 

His sister laid her hand on his arm, but he shook 
it off. 

"The citizen Dubois no longer resides at the 
chateau," said the first speaker, with another laugh. 

" And since when has he been dismissed, let me 
ask, monsieur?" 

" He has dismissed himself." 

There was another loud laugh. Perhaps the cider 
had been going freely round; at all events, their 
mischief seemed for the moment to take the shape 
of rude raillery, such as aroused all Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle's keenest contempt. 
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'' I am not so sony I came here to-day as I am 
sorry for you, Marie," she said, in her dear cutting 
tones. ''Whatever has led you to it, it must be a 
miserable thing for you to mix yourself with men who 
forget fidelity and duty ; and you know as well as I 
do that, had your husband — ^who was an honest man 
— ^lived, a de Fontenelle could not have been insulted 
under his roof. Come, children, we will wish these 
messieurs a good day." 

Her manner and bearing awed them for a moment. 
Marie Touron began to weep aloud, Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle had turned to go out of the cottage, when a 
man, who had not hitherto spoken, started forward 
and seized Juliette so roughly by the wrist that she 
uttered a cry of terror. 

" Down with the aristocrats ! " he exclaimed, 
savagely ; " why should we be such fools as to suffer 
them to go back and fatten on the riches they have 
wrung out of patriots ! " 

Mme. de Fontenelle turned like a lioness. • 

" And where are they who dare say such words of 
me ? " she demanded, pouring out her indignant words 
in a swift stream. "You, Marie Touron, you, Jean 
Dubois, speak, if you are not utter cowards, and tell 
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the truth. Have I not lightened your burdens ? have 
you ever complained to me and met with less than 
justice ? I am here, you are here as well, speak, and 
accuse me. What, not a word ? Have you nothing 
to say ? — It is impossible ! Truth, then, is, after all, 
too strong for you ! " 

" Madame speaks the truth ! " cried Marie Touron, 
vehemently, and this time disregarding her brother's 
menace. " Ah, my husband was a brave man, and if 
madame could see my heart — she who has been so 
good, too, to little Jacques — she would see that it is 
not I who have forgotten, but these ^" 

The man who had been holding Juliette's wrist 
dropped it, and striding across to Marie, seized her 
shoulder, and shook it with violence. 

" Hold thy peace, fool ! " he said, angrily; " we will 
see whether the municipality permits the vilifying of 
good patriots. Michel Leblanc, is that what is said 
in thy house " 

" His house ! '' screamed Marie, roused by indigna- 
tion to defiance ; " his house ! It will be long enough 
before he owns any house but what he wrings from 
others. And if these are the fine things he promised 
me, I was better oflf when I was at least mistress of 
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my own! His house! What then shall I hear 
next ? " 

She had caught the pot au feu from the stove, and 
stood holding it at arm's length, as if ready to turn it 
into a weapon of attack. The storm of abuse and re- 
crimination which followed had this eflfect, that little 
notice was taken of Mme. de Fontenelle and the 
children, who went quietly away. Dubois indeed, 
who had not hitherto spoken, strolled to the door, and 
stood there, looking after them so long as they were 
in sight, but without remark. In a few minutes he re- 
turned to the others, who were still in the thick of 
their dispute, and said, with a touch of contemptuous 
scorn in his voice — 

"Instead of quarrelling like children, citizen 
patriots, might it not be as well to turn your attention 
to the work that has to be done ? Michel, have you 
made use of your opportunities? — ^are the people 
sufficiently stirred on the Rochefort estates ? '* 

" Stirred ? Yes, if your fine words mean ready to 
help themselves. But why are we to trouble our- 
selves to go all that distance when we have a chiteau 
of our own which would bum just as merrily?" said 
Michel, looking sullenly at his sister. 
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" Imbecile 1 Have I not told thee twenty times at 
least that Rochefort is the worst enemy the country 
has in this neighbourhood ? " 

" As to that, all aristocrats are enemies." 

" And that what we wish to do would be very fa- 
vourably received at Paris ? *' 

" Ouf^ I do not think much of that. That is a folly 
— a nothing. These are times when one has to think 
of oneself ; and as for Paris— one parliament says very 
much what another said, to my thinking. It will not 
trouble its head about you, citizen, for all your fine 
words, and, therefore, let us have a blaze at Fontenelle, 
say I." 

Dubois saw with rage and alarm that the others 
were inclined to support Michel, and he felt like a 
man cut with one of his own tools. Revenge upon 
the young Due de Rochefort for the scar he still 
carried had been his prevailing motive of late. For 
the sake of this he had even set aside personal am- 
bition, and had used his influence, which a glib tongue 
made considerable, among a knot of men to whom the 
word Revolution meant an excuse and covering for 
indulgence in private grudges, to perfect a plan for 

H 
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burning the duke's chiteau. The scheme was to have 
been carried out that very night. 

'*If you choose to make yourselves the laughing-stock 
of those who were to act with you — by all means," he 
said, shrugging his shoulders; "or if you prefer a small 
prize to a large." 

" Why cannot we begin near at hand, and have the 
other afterwards ? " said Michel obstinately, but more 
with the desire to provoke Dubois than to carry his 
point. 

" Do you think the Vauclat people will wait for us 
to help them after they have got up to their present 
point, stupid that you are ! Or do you consider 
perhaps that the fact may not strike them, that the 
fewer there are to do the business, the more there is- 
to divide ? Add to which that the duke returns to- 
morrow." 

" In that case " 

"Well?" 

" In that case it may be as well to begin at Vauclat* 
Besides, Fontenelle will not run away." 

" Not till we help it on its way," said another man^ 
grinning. 

" Ah, the fire will not do all that is wanted," said 
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Michel. " Other things will come by-and-by. You 
will see. Hk^ little Jacques, thou shalt come to the 
bonfire." 

" No, no ! " cried his mother, flinging her arms 
round the child. 

" No ? Take care," said Michel, frowning. " I 
will accuse thee myself of being an enemy of the 
country. Jacques shall come, I say, hk, my boy ? " 

"Yes, I will go," said the boy, wriggling himself, 
away from his mother, and running to his uncle's side. 
"Will it be a fine bonfire?" 

The poor mother lifted her hands in horror. Want 
of strength to say no, and a credulous belief in her 
brother's promises, had led her towards her first steps, 
and so long as the threats were aimed at Vauclat, or 
the lands of other seigneurs, she had not much minded, 
content, indeed, to look forward to a golden future of 
plenty of bread and no taxes. But this sudden and 
strange appearance of Mme. de Fontenelle, and the 
danger and hate which the visit seemed to have stirred 
up, opened her eyes to the path on which she had 
entered. She tasted, too, the bitterness of a mother's 
fears, when she saw her little Jacques go off that 
evening with his uncle, in the highest excitement and 
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delight She imploied him oot to go, bat Michel en- 
couraged the boy, and the spirit of lawlessness was 
abroad. Late oa throogh the long and dreary night 
she sat, straining hei ears for every sound, and fancy- 
ing she saw reflected in the heavens the glare of the 
Vauclat fires, though the distance made this an impos- 
sibility. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** The haze of some wan moonlight makes 
Familiar fields a land of mystery, 
Where all is changed, and some new presence wakes 
In flower, and bush, and tree." — Bayard Taylor. 

THE incident that has been mentioned was of a 
kind both to prove to Mme. de Fontenelle that 
she and hers were in danger, and yet to set her 
mind more at ease. For although it had startled her 
to meet with even a shadow of violence on her own 
estate and among her own people, she had left the 
cottage with the conviction that her bold speaking had 
been quite sufficient to awe the men, so that when 
Mile. Bellot broke out into exclamations of horror at 
the danger they had run, Mme. de Fontenelle's lips 
curled, and she laughed. 

" Danger ? There was none. Ask my poor Juliette, 
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who was the most terrified, whether we did not leave 
them discomfited. Now that I have been brought 
face to face with these heroes, I no longer fear." 

"Alas, madame, but what has not happened in 
Paris!" 

" In Paris, yes. There is power there, power that 
must be dangerous," said Mme. de Fontenelle, thought- 
fully. " But these ignorant peasants, these petty bour- 
geois who agitate among them, they can be rude, inso- 
lent, but face them and they fly ! " 

The conviction was unfortunate, for it prevented 
her from leaving Fontenelle. When news came of 
the burning of Vauclat it only confirmed her opinion. 
She declared that it was all in consequence of M. de 
Rochefort's absence, that at such a critical time he 
should have been on his estates, when a bold front 
would have dispersed his enemies, and that were she 
to fly Fontenelle would be pillaged and sacked in 
twelve hours* time. It seemed like a confirmation of 
her belief that no attempt of any kind was made upon 
the chiteau. Many of the servants followed Dubois' 
example and departed with scant notice, so that the 
household was much reduced; but the months went 
by, and while the storm gathered and crashed in other 
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places, the old cMteau stood in its peaceful solitudes, 
and the summer roses bloomed, and the autumn fruits 
ripened and mellowed, and still the hand of the de- 
stroyer was not let loose. 

These years that followed made a strange bringing 
up for the young girls, a strange change from the days 
of old courtly France, between which and this wild 
revolutionary stormy period there lay so short a time 
and yet so great a separation. Where were the fetes, 
and the gay hunting parties, the music, dancing, act- 
ing? Where were their masters? — their winters in 
Paris ? Their hotel in Paris had been seized, and was 
now, they were told, in use for the service of the 
<:ountry. As for poor faithful Fritz, it was well for him 
if he had been able to make his way back to the 
mountains from which he had come forth in his boy- 
hood, with the hope that in the gayest city in the world 
he might make his fortune. In that city just now 
there were wild and cruel doings, and a readiness to 
take life which boded ill for the Swiss, who were every- 
where suspected as enemies. 

They lived then very quietly at Fontenelle, trying to 
attract as little attention as possible. The old rector 
was heart-broken, because he had a peculiar pride 
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in his bells, and his finest had been carried off for gun- 
metal, only two being allowed to remain in each 
parish. He used to wander up to the chateau on 
those sweet summer evenings when everything was as 
fair and beautiful as though there were neither sin nor 
sorrow in the world, and pour out his griefs to Mme. 
de Fontenelle, who listened kindly, and sometimes- 
wondered to see how small a thing would give him 
comfort, and how the tumult of his country, the 
danger of the King, the distress in the Church, seemed 
slight and distant things to him compared with the 
course of events in his own village. 

It was not so with herself. Her thoughts were 
fastened upon the far horizon, and would have been 
even had Lucain been elsewhere. How sad a tragedy 
made the centre round which other tragedies were 
worked out! There, in the Temple, was the most 
pathetic picture of modem times, the sad little group, 
' watched, reviled, separated, yet through it all bearing 
themselves with most gentle and noble patience. 
" As happy as a queen ! " repeated the little Dauphin 
one day, coming to the words in the book he was 
reading. " Ah, but all queens are not happy ; my 
mother weeps all day long." Alas, poor Marie 
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Antoinette ! there were many who forgot their own 
sorrows for grief at hers, and Mme. de Fontenelle was 
one. The girls never forgot the day when the news 
came of her execution. It seemed as if a part of her 
own life had been struck down in the countess ; even 
to Juliette she was speechless, only a few lines from 
Lucain, which luckily reached her at this time, revived 
her. These words came very rarely ; they never could 
tell her much: all that she could guess and gather 
was that he was in Paris, in disguise, and well, though 
in danger. It was perhaps no wonder that all her 
thoughts were with him out in that tumult, where the 
great waves tossed themselves in fiercest hurly-burly ; 
what she would not realize was that it had already 
reached sheltered bays, from which it seemed as if all 
storm were shut out. She was secure in a sense of her 
own justice and kindness towards her people, and would 
not fear them. Yet there were warnings, some grave 
enough, and Lucain showed his uneasiness whenever 
news came of him. There is no need for entering 
upon the daily misgivings, the gradually increasing 
danger. There came at last that time when terror 
was not only abroad" but reigning; when Mme. de 
Fontenelle needed nctmore awakening, but was help- 
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less ; when she, looking at the two girls, growing into 
womanhood, would have thankfully fled, had she 
known where to go; when their very existence seemed 
a wonder; when the old curt was driven from his home, 
and she knew that she was only granted a "permit " to 
remain because she was so closely watched that her 
escape was next to impossible. All the servants had 
left them except two, and these they had little doubt 
were spies. Juliette was so terrified that she could 
scarcely be persuaded to go out of sight of her 
mother. Barbara had a bolder spirit, and would do 
her best to cheer them. One day she half teased, 
half coaxed her cousin towards the pond. 

" It is so hot, and poor Mac wants a swim." 

" I cannot, I cannot indeed. It is the most horribly 
desolate place ! " 

" Desolate ? O no, only cool and pleasant. Look, 
your mother and mademoiselle are on that seat, and 
can see us almost the whole way ; and why should you 
expect to meet a regiment of sans-culottes quite sud- 
denly ? " 

Juliette piteously objected a little more, but, as 
usual, Barbara and Mac were too strong for her, and 
she went reluctantly. 
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It was as her cousin had said, cool and pleasant 
under the trees, which were planted with a little stiff- 
ness, but well grown, and giving rich depths of shade. 
Mac's delight was quite unalloyed by any disturbing 
fears — birds, flies, beetles, sticks, all were fish that 
came to his net, and, interested in watching him, even 
Juliette had gone a little way round the pond before 
she remembered that they were out of sight of the 
house. 

" Come back, Barbara," she exclaimed, catching at 
her cousin's arm. 

" Why ? Oh, do stay a little longer, we have not 
been here for so long, and — ^look for yourself, can 
there be any danger ? " 

" There is a woman." 

" Yes, a woman gathering sticks. Oh, Juliette ! 
Come this way, and we shall see who it is." 

Strolling towards the solitary figure, Juliette, a lit- 
tle reassured by Barbara's confidence, was startled 
again in recognizing Marie Touron. The woman, 
still apparently picking up sticks, moved also in 
their direction, and, when close to them, said, 
hastily — 

" I have been watching for mademoiselle for days. 
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I scarcely dare speak, even now ; but there is danger, 
which madame should know." 

" What is it ?" asked Barbara, breathlessly. She was 
pressing Juliette's arm with a tight grasp. 

"Who can say? They do not let me into their 
secrets, but I hear little and little, and I put it to- 
gether." 

" Marie, do tell us, what can they do ? " 

" What have they done elsewhere ? Mademoiselle 
does not know all the dreadful things which make the 
blood run cold." 

" But where can we go ? — how can we get away ? " 

" Who knows? " said the woman, doggedly. " The 
rich have ways, and madame will be lost if she stays. 
They would kill me if they thought I had said any- 
thing," she added, glancing fearfully round, " but they 
say M. le Comte is hiding somewhere near, and they 
will do anything to secure him." 

"Lucain! Oh, I wish he were here!" cried Ju- 
liette. 

" Do not let mademoiselle say that ; it is well if he 
is not near the place. And I dare not stay, lest I 
should be discovered." 

Juliette would have flown to her mother with the 
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news under which she was trembling, but Barbara had 
the quickness to draw her away to the water's edge, 
where she persisted in throwing in sticks for Mac dur- 
ing what seemed an endless time. 

" If any one should be near, we must not let them 
suspect," was all she would say to Juliette's entreaties. 
At last she thought it safe to return, and Mme. de 
Fontenelle listened incredulously to the story. 

"Marie means well, poor woman," she said, "but 
she is timid, and frightened by the big talk of that 
brother of liers. Barbara is wise, and thinks as I do, 
I know ; as for thee, little trembler, these are not times 
for thee." 

" Oh, mamma, if Lucain were but here, as she said!" 

" Do not say so," said the mother, lifting her hand 
hastily. "Then, indeed, I should not have a mo- 
ment's peace ; he is so imprudent and daring, that it 
is absolutely certain he would be arrested. No, it is 
only our being helpless women which saves us, and 
Lucain, I trust, wherever he is, is safer than he could 
be here." 

"And, dear madame, you will not act upon this 
warning ? " 

"How can I? — ^what can I do?" said Mme. de 
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Fontenelle, impatiently pushing back her hair. " Ah, 
mademoiselle, it is equally sure that you too were not 
formed to live in unquiet times." 

" Alas, madame, that is too true 1 I hope the trial 
may never come upon me, for it is very certain that I 
could not play the heroine, however much I wished 
it." 

In spite of Mme. de Fontenelle's words, Barbara 
fancied that she noticed signs of great uneasiness about 
her. Twice she made them repeat what Marie had 
said, and though each time she turned it off, it seemed 
as if that part which related to her son stirred some 
sharp fear which she could not altogether conceal. 
She started up and walked about in a restless, agitated 
manner, and her ear was evidently on the strain for 
noises. At last she cried out — 

'^ I am suffocated ; I am certain that a thunderstorm 
must be close at hand. Was it cooler by the pond ? 
Come, come, we will go for a littie promenade to- 
gether ; you will not be afraid with me, my poor little 
frightened Juliette ? " 

** Only to the pond, then, mamma ? " 

"To the pond, yes, and to the wood. I have a 
fancy, if I can manage to walk so far, for seeing once 
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more this fine hiding-place of yours, of which you are 
so fond of talking." 

Mile. Bellot remained behind ; with so few servants, 
the greater part of the housekeeping cares were under- 
taken by the good governess, to whom they were a 
real interest. Mme. de Fontenelle drew her aside, 
saying a few whispered words, and waited until she 
came back from the house with a covered basket in 
her hand. 

" Barbara shall carry it, and without peeping," said 
Mme. de Fontenelle, gaily. . 

Had she recovered her spirits? It seemed as if 
that day she put forth all her charm to amuse the two 
girls, perhaps because she saw that Juliette had been 
thoroughly terrified by Marie's hints ; and only those 
who have lived through such a time can tell what 
gaiety costs, when everything seems touched by the 
prevailing shadow. Yet it was evident that her nerves 
were shaken. Once when a gun was fired at a little 
distance, it startled her so greatly that she was obliged 
to sit down on a bank to recover herself, and though 
she got up laughing, her limbs shook, and she could 
only walk slowly. Nevertheless her little plan had 
succeeded with the girls. They were young, the sun 
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was shining, and hope under such circumstances is 
seldom ias away. 

" What have you in the basket ? Mamma, you 
must tell me, or I shall die of curiosity." 

" Look, then, if you are so babjrish," said Mme. de 
Fontenelle, smiling. " There, I will lift the lid." 

" A bottle of wine, and a loaf ! Are we going then 
to any sick person ? " 

"No, m'amie, it is no more than a little fancy of 
mine. I thought it would please you to put it into 
this hiding-place of which you have always talked so 
much. Suppose any of us have by any chance to take 
refuge there, I for one should certainly feel the better 
for having a little food to support me." 

"Oh, mamma, you are thinking of Marie," said 
Juliette, growing pale. 

" Thinking will not hasten an3i:hing. Are we near 
it now ? I could walk faster." 

" We shall not be there for ten minutes." 

" But surely others might find it out ? And I can- 
not believe that we all ought to go there." 

" I will sit down and wait for you when we are a 
little nearer," said Barbara. " But no one would be 
astonished at seeing us in the wood, for the peasants 
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know that we walk here, and but few of them will ven- 
■^ure near it, as they believe the place to be haunted." 

" As to finding it out, you will see again how cleverly 
it is hidden." 

Mme. de Fontenelle said no more, her gaiety seemed 
to have died away as they walked quickly and quietly 
on ; she kept an anxious watch on either side, but no- 
thing was to be seen, the only sounds being the rustle 
of the afternoon breeze among the trees, and an occa- 
sional low yelp from Mac in wild pursuit of a rabbit. 

" Now we are near enough for me to sit down on 
this log and watch," said Barbara. " Here is the bas- 
ket. If any one should be seen, I shall whistle for 
Mac. And, Juliette, you had better show madame 
how to count the trees." 

It was an intricate business. So many to the right, 
so many forward, so many to the right again, and all 
the time a haunting conviction for Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle that a hundred eyes were upon her. A wood is 
always full of startling possibilities. There is no cer- 
tainty but that every stem may hide something, so that 
if it is but a moth that crosses before your face, if it is 
but a squirrel that with bright eyes peers at you from 
behind a bunch of leaves, either will be sufficient to 

I 
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bring the heart into your mouth, especially if you have 
a particular desire to avoid eyes of all sorts. 

As for Barbara, although she was left with only Mac 
for a companion, she was able to sit and think more at 
her ease, since the mystery of the place was no longer 
so powerful for her. As usual, when she was alone, 
her thoughts flew back to the English home, the dear- 
ness of which she had never forgotten. It was nearly 
six years since she had left it — six years which had of 
course made a great change in the girl. While Juliette 
still remained a tiny, graceful creature, whom every one 
loved and petted, Barbara had sprung into a stately 
maiden, the tallest of the household, and more than 
fulfilling any promise of beauty which her childhood 
might have given. She had developed, too, in cha- 
racter. While she had never lost the love of adventure 
and daring which had brought her again and again into 
disgrace, the perfect truth and honesty which Mme. de 
Fontenelle had noticed in her from the first had 
strengthened ; and she was gaining day by day a 
womanly sweetness and toleration in place of the shy 
brusquerie she had brought with her. She still feared 
ridicule more than pain, and was never quite at her 
ease with Mme. de Fontenelle, but she admired her 
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now with all her heart, loving, indeed, Fontenelle and 
its inhabitants with the strong devoted love of which 
she was capable. She was thinking of them now, of 
their danger, of Lucain, of Marie Touron's warning, 
which had secretly thrilled them all ; and she became 
so absorbed in her visions of peril, and arrangements 
how to meet it, that she lost all remembrance of how 
long she had sat there, until at last startled by an angry 
growl from Mac, very different from his voice when he 
chased his rabbits. Looking up, she saw among the 
trees a man with a gun. 

Her first impulse was to seize Ihe little silver whistle 
with which she was to give the signal of danger, but 
then she paused. It was just possible that he had not 
seen her, for she was seated, and at a little distance 
her dark dress would hardly attract notice. Moreover, 
as he was nearer to the spot where were Mme. de 
Fontenelle and Juliette than to her, it would be the 
height of imprudence to draw them directly from that 
spot under his very eyes. She hastily made up her 
mind to do nothing, and remained perfectly still, hav- 
ing with some difficulty coaxed Mac to her lap, where 
she stifled his little underground remarks as best she 
could. 
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Fear for herself she did not feel, although in those 
days there was danger for every one, but she knew 
that the secret of the tree might be of very serious im- 
portance, and remained breathlessly quiet, dreading 
almost equally her cousins' emerging, or her own dis- 
covery, as the sight of a young lady alone would be 
very certain to excite suspicion. Never before had 
they encountered any one in the wood, which was 
feared and avoided by the peasants, as the girls had 
said, and the appearance of this single figure, though 
a stranger would have seen nothing wonderful about 
it, gave Barbara a sharper pang of insecurity than all 
Marie Touron's warnings had effected. 

She was not kept in suspense very long, but to her 
it seemed an endless time until he turned into an alley 
which led in quite a different direction. Evidently he 
was only on the look-out for game, and she ventured, 
after a minute or two, cautiously to sound the warning 
whistle. It brought her cousins even more quickly 
than she expected ; they came out of the thick glade 
of trees at once, but their steps were so hurried, and 
their whole appearance so agitated, that Barbara at 
once felt sure that something had happened, and 
dreaded to hear what discovery might have been made. 
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When they reached her, Mme. de Fontenelle's first 
hasty inquiry related to the cause of the whistle, and 
hearing of the man whom Barbara had spied in the 
distance, she turned so deathly white that Juliette 
uttered a little cry, and Barbara tried to comfort her. 

" Now that we are together there is nothing to fear," 
she said, gently. " Our walking here would not astonish 
anybody; the peasants are all convinced that the 
ghosts belong to us, and therefore would do us no 
harm. What does it matter if we are seen now?" 

'^ Child, you do not know !" gasped Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle, impatiently. 

'* It is Lucain," whispered Juliette, pressing up to 
her, and looking round in terror. 

" Lucain !"• 

" When I pushed open the hole, thtre was a man 
lying asleep, and I screamed ; I did not know him in 
the least." 

" Lucain I" repeated Barbara, thunder-struck. 

" Oh, he is so altered, and so ragged ! He has lived 
through the most terrible hardships, and he is miser- 
able about us all. He says we are in the greatest 
danger," added the girl, crying, " and he felt as if he 
must see us once again, and advise mamma." 
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"My poor boy!" murmured the mother. "As if 
it were not he who is in the worst danger ! " 

" But, oh ! " exclaimed Juliette brightening, " how 
lucky it was that we took the basket and the wine. 
He was almost starving." 

"Barbara," said Mme. de Fontenelle suddenly, 
" what was it which Marie said of him ? " 

" That it was believed M. le Comte was at Fon- 
tenelle. But no one could know anything !" 

" Why do they think it just now then ? — something 
must give them suspicions hush ! " 

Mme. de Fontenelle, who had been wringing her 
hands, suddenly sat upright, drew a little book from 
her pocket, and, though her face was quivering, re- 
mained still with an apparent quietness which it must 
have cost her a strong effort to affect. A growl from 
Mac had warned Barbara at the same instant. The 
man who had already alarmed her was coming back, 
and by this time must have observed them. They all 
tried to look unconcerned, but their hearts were beat- 
ing and their limbs trembling so much that they would 
have found it almost impossible tp move. It added 
to their terror to see that the man was Michel Leblanc, 
who for some time past had been absent from that 
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part of the country, and who, while no less ragged 
and dirty than before, had gained a fiercer and more 
insolent expression, before which they shrank. 

It evidently gave him pleasure to perceive this, as 
he- planted himself before them, and looked from one 
to the other. 

"Vile aristocrats !" he said at last, slowly and deli- 
berately. 

Mme. de Fontenelle's spirit could not leap up to 
answer him as once it would have done. Lucain was 
too near. And the terror had got hold of her too. 
She looked helplessly at him. 

"Vile aristocrats !" he repeated. " So the guillotine 
has been cheated all this time, has it ? Ah, it will not 
be much longer. Citizen Le Bon knows his work too 
well. See there!" 

He thrust his wrist suddenly before her eyes, and 
with the other gaunt cruel-looking hand pointed to 
something worked on the tattered cuff. 

It was a guillotine. 

" For thee — for thee, dost thou understand ?" he said 
more loudly — "for thee and the execrable ci-devant, 
thy son, and these other vipers of thine. One, two, 
three, four — hk — that is not enough after all these 
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years ; there will be something more to pay for having 
so long enjoyed the clemency of the Republic, dost 
thou hear ! To the house with thee now. The munici- 
pality no longer permits these walks ; who knows what 
plots thou art hatching and working ? To the house !"^ 

Pale as death, dreading that even argument would 
increase his violence, or that the young Count in his 
hiding-place might hear and rush to the rescue, Mme. 
de Fontenelle rose up, and, taking Barbara's arm and 
clasping Juliette's hand, she managed to walk with 
tolerable strength. They did not dare to look back at 
Michel, but they heard his step following at a little 
distance, and the sound gave the poor mother force. 
She was like the bird that tries to attract its enemies 
away from its nest. It was a hundred times worse for 
her when, as they came near the pond, the steps died 
away, and ceased. Juliette, venturing at last to glance 
behind, cried joyfully, — 

"Oh, he is gone!" 

But Mme. de Fontenelle clasped her hands in agony. 

" Gone ! But where? Back, perhaps, to find my 
poor Lucain." 

It was a terrible evening. There was a sense of 
coming danger, a perplexity of what to do with regard. 
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to Lucain. When they had left at the sound of Bar- 
bara's whistle, it was never doubting but that they 
would be able to return, and Mrae. de Fontenelle was 
almost distracted by her fears. Evidently suspicions 
were abroad just at the time when it was of most con- 
sequence there should be none, and she had no con- 
fidence in Lucain's prudence, or in his not daring some 
bold step which might be his ruin. He, like the girls, 
had a full belief in the solitude of the wood, and 
although his mother had taken pains to impress upon 
him that there were dangerous rumours abroad about 
his being in the neighbourhood, she could not feel 
sure that those would weigh with him ; unaware of the 
burden of hardship and peril which for these years had 
weighed upon her light-hearted boy, imtil he was now, 
perhaps, more awake to the extent of the danger than 
she was herself. 

What was to be done ? 

Some communication it was absolutely necessary to 
hold, since the food they had taken would not last 
him any time. Had they not gone to the place, he 
had intended venturing this night to the chateau; it 
was plain the wood was no longer safe, and after they 
had been seen there, it was probable that suspicion 
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would be attached to it. Not a creature could they 
trust Plans were proposed and thrown aside as im- 
practicable as they sat on the terrace that summer 
night — ^the scene how fair and peaceful ! their hearts 
how unquiet 1 

At last Barbara, who had been silent for a little 
while, turned round and said quietly, — 

" Only one thing can be done, and indeed you must 
let me do it I will go to-night, take provisions, and 
implore him for all our sakes to remain in conceal- 
ment." 

There was a very tender and steadfast look in the 
girPs eyes when she said this, and it was quite true 
that it was the first proposal which had seemed in the 
least possible. Nevertheless Mme. de Fontenelle cried 
out, — 

"You, Barbara, my child 1 Rather would I go 
myself I" 

" But you could not," said the girl, kneeling before 
her, and holding her hand; "you could not Even 
by daylight I don't believe you would find the way, 
while I — I could go there blindfold." 

Barbara's colour had risen, her eyes sparkled. 
Juliette clasped her hands in amazement. 
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" I should die if I went to that wood in the dark. 
Oh, my cousin, you cannot, you cannot 1" 

Poor Mile. Bellot turned a bewildered face from one 
to the other. 

" Barbara ! — ^alone ! — at night !" jhe stammered. 
" But it is impossible ; it is against all proprieties." 

But Mme. de Fontenelle, thinking of her son's life, 
looked very earnestly at the young girl, who had not 
removed her pleading eyes from her face. 

"You are a good child," she said slowly. "It 
seems to me the only course open to us, only I cannot 
bear to expose you to danger. We might go together, 
you and I." 

"But that would double the risk," said Barbara, 
gently and firmly. " In the first place your strength 
might fail, in the second I can go much faster, in the 
third I know every turn of the road. There is no 
possible danger for me, while if you were discovered 
it would put Lucain in the greatest peril." 

She was so bright, so confident, and so strong that 
she carried the day. Mile. Bellot indeed offered to go 
in her stead, but it was very evident how much the 
offer cost the good governess, who could have borne 
passively, but could not readily make up her mind to 
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do; and her hesitation and want of quick promptitude, 
such as might be very needful in such an expedition, 
were a decided bar to allowing her to undertake it. 
As for Juliette, though Mme. de Fontenelle reflected 
whether she ought not to employ her own daughter, 
there could be no doubt that she was not so well 
adapted to it as her cousin. She was now in tears at 
the very idea of what lay before Barbara, and it was to 
be feared that her delicately and tenderly nurtured 
childhood had altogether unfitted her for the stormy 
tumultuous times into which the poor child was 
plunged. She had a sweet, bright, aflfectionate nature, 
and her ready hopefulness sometimes cheered her 
mother as nothing else could have done; but if she 
had been sent in the darkness of night to the wood, 
she would in all probability have been found half dead 
there by the morning, and it is doubtful whether her 
dread of ghosts or men was the stronger. To her, 
therefore, Barbara confided Mac, whom she did not 
venture to take with her, comforting as his companion- 
ship would have been. The moon was very new and 
young, and set early, but the nights were so short 
that it would not do for her to set off later than half- 
past eleven. 
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At ten the household were dismissed to bed, Mme. 
de Fontenelle not daring to alter the usual hours by 
so much as a minute, lest the suspicion which at this 
time seemed to dog everything should be aroused. 
When at last it was safe, Barbara came otit from her 
little room inside that of mademoiselle, and the poor 
mother poured into her ears a hundred injunctions 
which she was to lay upon Lucain, a hundred charges 
for his safety, yet all so vague that her heart sank 
even while she uttered them, knowing, as she did, 
that the dangers were manifold. They had managed 
to keep back food from their frugal supper, and this 
was packed into a basket, after which Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle unlocked a drawer and took out a small tin 
box. 

" It is of the greatest consequence that this should 
be placed in safety," she said in a low voice. " It was 
one reason of Lucain's making this desperate attempt 
to see us. My child, can you carry it to him ? His 
own hiding-place we agreed was far safer than any part 
of this house; only I implore, I command you not to 
hesitate to sacrifice it at once, if it interferes with your 
own safety." 

There was a door which opened upon the terrace at 
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ihe foot of a small tower. Thither Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle and Barbara crept noiselessly, pausing once or 
twice to make sure they were not followed. The key 
turned with a loud click, and they went through a 
terror of some minutes while they held their breath 
and listened. Then they ventured again to push the 
door; Mme. de FonteneUe held Barbara for an instant 
strained to her heart, the next she was on the terrace 
in the clear darkness of the night, with the heavy scents 
of the flowers coming up from the beds below. 

Her movements required the greatest caution. The 
sound of a footstep might betray her, and in the intense 
stillness it seemed to her as if she could not move 
without noise. She crossed the terrace with a beating 
heart, but once down the steps breathed more freely. 
No light was visible in any part of the house, the quiet 
was altogether profound, and, wrapped from head to 
foot in a black cloak, she did not think it possible that 
she could be seen. Happily the night was cloudy, so 
that the soft darkness lay upon everything with little 
break, and sweet cool wafts of air came with a gentle 
sweep across the pond. Yet, thankful as Barbara felt 
for its gloom, the very sense of the solitude which was 
her security made her tremble, and it must be con- 
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fessed that she thought of the wild and desolate wood 
which lay before her with a shudder. 

Reached at last, it was just as well that her keen 
senses had active occupation at once in making out 
the way. She had spoken confidently of finding the 
trees, but, in truth, she had never been there before in 
the dark, and had not realized its difficulties. All the- 
little landmarks of the da)rtime were blotted out, and 
the dim shapes around her were each so like the 
other, that more than once a rush of alarm came over 
her that she might actually fail in her object. It left 
no room for other fears. The occasional rustle of 
some disturbed animal scarcely touched her ears, and 
her eyes were occupied in straining their powers to 
find, not enemies but way signs. She could go but 
very slowly, still she was only once actually obliged to 
retrace her steps, and at length could not doubt that 
she was in the low brushwood which grew thickly 
round the clump where her cousin was concealed. 

Suddenly she stopped, with a sense of terror which 
she never afterwards forgot. A dark object quite close 
to her moved, and she heard the click of a pistol. For 
an instant all poor Barbara's heroism fled ; she involun- 
tarily put up her hand, and sank almost on her knees. 
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A hand was placed on her shoulder, and a voice said, 
in an astonished tone, — 

"Who is it, then?" 

Although she guessed and tried to speak, words 
would not come at first, but at last her breath re- 
turned. 

" It is I, Barbara." 

" Alone ? You have come to help me ? My poor 
little cousin, and I was thinking of shooting you ! " he 
cried, seizing her hand and kissing it. " It was too 
dark to make out an3rthing but that you were coming 
straight to where I was. That I should have frightened 
you ! Do you think you can ever forgive me ?" 

" I might have guessed, but that I never thought of 
your coming out," said Barbara, drawing a deep breath 
of relief. 

" Well, if I must stay in by day, I must get a little 
breathing space by night. I had half thought of taking 
a look at Fontenelle, and now I will see you safely back 
again. You have grown into a young lady since I saw 
vou, petite J* 

" It has been so long, we have all grown old, I be- 
lieve. But there is no time to spare, the nights are 
very short, and we fear the wood is watched. I have 
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brought you food, and the box of which you spoke to 
your mother. She implores you to be prudent, and, if 
you think you can do so without danger, to remain but 
one more day. She will try by some means to see 
you ; only, if you love her, do not be rash." 

He could guess by her earnestness that her eyes 
were full of pleading. He paused a moment, and 
then said sadly — 

" The thought of what I may bring upon her, upon 
you all, does act as a clog, believe me. Otherwise, I 
should not have left Paris. Petite^ you do not know 
half the horrors that are happening there, half that 
threatens if Robespierre gains that for which he 
tries " 

" But will he ? " she whispered, perceiving that he 
paused again. 

" Sometimes I think he will," he said, in the same 
desponding manner. But with a quick change, he 
added, " No, God is the King ; evil cannot prevail for 
ever. Barbara, what of the old rector ? " 

" Do you not know?" she asked, mournfully. " He 
fled, but they arrested him and took him to Arras " 

" That will do. If you mention Arras, I can guess 
the rest. My poor mother ! " 

K 
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" But, Lucain, how have you managed in Paris ? " 

" There are more Royalists there than even Robes- 
pierre dreams of. We are about in all directions, in 
all trades. One is a tanner, one a miller : I myself, 
\vith many others, have been acting as a driver. We 
do our best to stir up the people ; the success is not 
very great, but it must come. Every now and then 
one is pounced upon, dies, but we have grown so pru- 
dent, I assure you, petite^ it is seldom we compromise 
each other. Now it has been thought that I might do 
something in the provinces. I have had a few hair- 
breadth escapes, I assure you ! " 

** Oh, I know you are rash," said the girl with a 
shudder. 

" On the contrary. You may truly assure my mother 
that if I had not been a miracle of prudence, I could 
not be where I am. Is this the box ? Come with me 
then ; here, give me your hand, and I will show you 
where I mean to dispose it, so that you may tell my 
mother and Juliette. In these days more than one 
should know.'' 

He had already employed himself in cleverly scoop- 
ing out a hole close to the hiding-place, and by press- 
ing the earth over it, it was easily concealed ; besides 
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which, as soon as a ray of light penetrated, he would 
cover it with moss, so that it could not possibly be dis- 
tinguished. He was disposed to cry out against the 
darkness, longing to see his cousin's face, and he 
thanked her earnestly for coming, and asked questions 
about Juliette with an evident hungering for a sight of 
his old home. Barbara was greatly distressed to find 
that he insisted upon going with her to the end of 
the wood, but he treated the appearance of Michel 
the previous day as a chance thing, and was strong in 
his confidence as to the safety of his present abode. 

"Though I am stiffened in it to an absolute 
mummy," he said, " my legs not being of the same 
convenient length as when Ptoonille and I used to 
play at hide and seek in the wood. Poor P^tronille ! 
Shall we ever see each other again, I wonder ? I am 
thankful she at least is in safety, and would give not a 
little if as much could be said for my mother, and 
Juliette, and you, Barbara." 

There was a ring of eager anxiety in his voice, 
changed — how changed ! — from that of the careless 
light-hearted boy whom she had seen in Paris. 

"Your mother thinks we are comparatively safe 
here," she began, when he interrupted her. 
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" Safe ? No one is safe ! I fear, on the contrary, 
that you are in the greatest possible danger. And yet 
I can advise nothing ; my mother's plan may be the 
best — flight for you four is all but hopeless. And that 
I should be so powerless ! Barbara, promise me this. 
Be on the watch, do not let her own confidence de- 
ceive her ; and if you leave Fontenelle go towards 
some small fishing village — ^avoid the towns. Not far 
from M^lans, about five miles from this, there is a cot- 
tage where Paul Maillard, the brother of old Pierre, 
lives ; you would find shelter there." 

" And you, Lucain ? " 

" I ? Oh, I have learnt a hundred tricks by this 
time, do not think of me. If only I could get to my 
mother ! But any attempt of the sort might bring 
certain ruin on you all." 

" You must go back now," said Barbara, stopping, 
and trying to speak resolutely. " This is the edge of 
the wood." 

" When shall we see each other again ? Though 
there is not much seeing in this darkness," said the 
young Count, with a light laugh. " I shall try to get 
back here by to-morrow night." 

" Get back I " 
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"There are other matters, Barbara, to which my 
honour as a soldier and a gentleman is bound." 

" Oh, Lucain 1 " 

" Hush, do not fear. Have I not escaped so far ? 
And I promise you to run no unnecessary risks. Do 
you remember the same, and not come if there is 
danger to yourself." 

She could say nothing. He could not in the deep 
gloom see the sad earnestness of her face ; but as he 
took her hand and kissed it again as a farewell, he felt 
that it was as cold as ice. Then without another word 
she went away, and so long as he could trace or fancy 
he traced her form through the darkness he stood 
watching. But before long, a little lifting of the night, 
a pallid lightening towards the east, a bird hard by 
waking itself with a twittering song, warned him of 
his danger, and he made his way back to his hole, 
where, before starting, he had to finish the hiding of 
the box. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Pr'ythee away ; 
There's more to be consider'd ; but we*ll even 
All that good time will give us." — Cymheline, 

IF before this time Mme. de Fontenelle had been 
over-confident, she now became a prey to the 
most intolerable anxiety. She wandered restlessly 
about the house or on the terraces, gazing in the 
direction of the wood, although the wood itself was 
altogether out of sight. Over and over again she 
made Barbara repeat Lucain's words, and sometimes 
kissed her for her courage, and sometimes blamed her 
for not having asked more questions, brought her back 
more messages. She was fully determined to see him 
herself that night, and the adventure seemed so much 
less alarming to Barbara now that it had once been 
accomplished, that she did not even attempt to dis- 
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suade her, but rather planned how she could manage to 
bring Lucain to some safe spot where his mother could 
meet him without being obliged to penetrate to the 
■hiding-place itself. 

Never had day passed so heavily. The two remaining 
servants were insolent and overbearing ; news came of 
yet greater atrocities committed both in Paris and in 
the provinces \ the air seemed full of threats ; Marie's 
warnings and her brother's words pointed in the same 
direction. They had been left alone all this time only 
from the fact that at any time it was possible to seize 
them ; perhaps with Jhe hope that their presence at • 
Fontenelle might decoy the young Count — as it had 
now decoyed him. It was plain that his presence in 
the neighbourhood was suspected, and Michel's return 
might stir up the evil-disposed to helping themselves 
to any plunder which tempted them. 

Yet what could they do ? Action had long been 
impossible. There was still nothing for it but wait- 
ing, and this seemed more unendurable than any 
risk. 

At last came the evening. They were all in Mme. de 
Fontenelle's little boudoir, trying with some pretence or 
other to occupy themselves, when a light tap was heard 
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on the window, outside which a dark figure was 
crouched. 

" It is Lucain ! " said Mme. de Fontenelle, flying 
towards it; then her voice sank in disappointment^ 
" You, Marie ? " 

The woman leant against the window, breathless 
and speechless. 

" For the love of Heaven, speak low," she gasped,. 
" or they will kill me. How I got away I cannot tell, 
or how I shall ever get back, but I was forced to come ;. 
I saw my dead husband last night, and he bid me do- 
it. They are coming, coming ^his very night to pull 
down the house, and arrest all who are in it." 

" This night ? " 

" Madame must fly at once. And M. le Comte, he 
said the same. ' Tell my mother to lose no time,' he- 
said." 

" You have seen him ? " 

" Yes, on the way here, he was coming. But I 
should not have known him ; he knew me though, and 
I warned him. Madame will unsay the hard words 
she spoke ? Michel would never have told me, for all 
he thinks I am afraid of him ; but my little lad, he 
hears everything, it was he who let it out to me." 
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" But M. le Comte ? " 

" You were not to think of him, he was safe enough, 
he said. Mademoiselle was to remember all he told 
her. And how shall I ever get back ? " 

" Come with us, Marie ? " interrupted Barbara. 

" And leave my children ? Ate, no, mademoiselle.'' 

" To-night — are you certain ? " 

" Yes, yes, it is all settled. They are enraged ; they 
say you have treasures hidden with which you are 
bribing the foreign soldiers to come and put back all 
the taxes. Ah ! don't let madame do that, for we poor 
miserables suffer evety way. But madame will go at 
once ? " 

" Go, ah, where ? " 

It was a cry of anguish. The poor desolate women 
turned and clung to each other with a helpless movement. 
Mme. de Fontenelle was the first to recover herself. 

" I cannot leave the servants to the mercy of these 
wretches." 

" The servants ! Madame need not fear for them — 
no, indeed : she may rest assured that they have taken 
good care of themselves already, and that they would 
not be on madame's side. Trust me, she need not 
trouble herself about the servants.'* 
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Mile. Bellot said, shuddering, — 

" Will they be here soon ? " 

**They leave the village between ten and eleven." 

" Then we will let Jeanne bring the souperz& usual," 
said Mme. de Fontenelle, who had been considering ; 
''and leave the house immediately. By that means 
we shall gain a start Marie, my friend, how can I 
reward you ? " 

" Madame has called me friend," said the woman, 
flushing ; '' and my husband will doubtless know of it, 
and be no longer angry. ^Dame^ his stem face was 
more than I could endure to have haunting me for the 
rest of my life. Last night I made up my mind that 
he was worse than Michel. I dare not stay any longer. 
Whatever happens, I have done my best — madame 
will keep that in mind ; and she will not mention my 
name in case of things going wrong? " 

" Do not fear," said Mme. de Fontenelle, calmly. 

Afraid to speak, helpless, only able to cling to each 
other, they watched her steal round in the shadow of 
the house, and vanish in the dusk. She was not much 
of a protector, yet now that she was gone they felt 
more utterly deserted. At this moment Princesse, 
Mme. de Fontenelle's little white dog, pushed open 
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the door and came bounding in to her mistress. She 
took her up and fondled her tenderly. 

" Jeanne loves you at least, and will no doubt take 
care of you," she said ; "but for all the rest of us it is 
good-bye, my Princesse." 

" I shall take Mac," said Barbara, in a low resolute 
voice. 

No one answered or remonstrated. Poor Barbara, 
was she not the most desolate of them all ? 

One by one they went upstairs and hurriedly laid 
together the plain peasant's clothing which Mme. de 
Fontenelle had long ago prepared in case such a 
necessity as this arose, and such little things as they 
could take with them in their flight. The little supper 
came in as usual, each had an idea that the woman 
looked curiously at them, but it was at least possible 
that this was no more than fancy. As soon as she had 
gone they ate what they could with hearts that choked 
them, stole quietly to their rooms, and dressed them- 
selves with haste. Barbara had a little difficulty in 
finding and securing Mac, before, wrapped in cloaks, 
they all strolled into the garden, where, even if they 
were watched, they were too much in the habit of 
spending an hour for it to cause suspicion. No one 
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could speak, mechanically they followed Barbara, not 
venturing for some time to do more than wander into 
the gloom of the trees. By little and little she led 
them away from the house in the direction which 
her cousin had indicated, Mme. de Fontenelle holding 
Juliette's hand. Mile. Bellot walking behind, now and 
then breaking into a low sob, Barbara in front, upright 
and strong-looking, with restless Mac clasped in her 
arms. It was a sad little procession, and when they 
reached a point where, in the darkness of the shadows, 
they were safe from observation, involuntarily they 
turned and looked behind them. 

The night was perfectly still, calm, serene, and clear. 
A good deal of light yet lingered in the sky, across 
which one or two thin trailing clouds stretched them- 
selves, while the trees stood up against it in heavy 
black masses. For the last time they saw their home, 
its long lines, its irregular roofs, its peace still unbroken, 
the sweet quiet of a summer's night gathered round 
its walls. They knew it all so well, every projection, 
every curve, that what the eye could not see, they were 
yet able to picture ; Juliette could think at that mo- 
ment of nothing but a clump of bright rosy carnations 
which were blossoming below the first terrace ; Mile. 
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Bellot with a sharp pang in her loving heart remem- 
bered the little treasures in her room, so old and so 
dear, the room where she had spent many an hour on 
her knees. As for Mme. de Fontenelle, Fontenelle 
itself was scarcely in her thoughts. There she had 
come as a girl-wife, there her children had been born, 
her husband had died, there all her life seemed bound 
up, but yet her thoughts were not in the home she was 
leaving— for ever ? — they had leapt beyond it, leapt to 
Lucain in his peril, Lucain out in the woods, Lucain 
perhaps a prisoner. She said in a low whisper full of 
anguish, — 

" I will not go ; why should we go ? — who knows 
whether that woman spoke the truth ? At any rate let 
us wait here to see, they will not know where to look 
for us." And then she caught hold of Juliette and fell 
down on her knees. " Oh, my God, she is fatherless, 
have pity, have pity, protect her ! " 

It was a sudden impulse. In another moment they 
were all kneeling, sobbing, stretching out their hands. 
So piteous was the prayer which went up in that 
calmness of the night, not yet broken into by the 
fierceness and rage of man, that it seemed as though 
it must needs bring them the answer of peace. 
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Only that answer comes to us in God's way — not our 
own. 

It was Barbara who broke the stillness that followed. 

" Ought we not to go on ? " she said gently. " I 
am afraid it is not safe to wait even this little while. 
If anything happens at the house it will draw people 
from all sides, and we shall certainly be tracked. 
Besides, there are the servants." 

"You are right, my child," Mme. de Fontenelle 
said, hurriedly. " Since flight is determined on, we 
will run no more dangers than are needful. See, I go 
without another glance." 

Nor did she once look back. 

Five miles lay before them, and this to her delicate 
frame was a journey of severe labour. Fortunately 
that part of the country was very thinly populated, no 
town was near, and in the narrow rough roads along 
which they passed the probabilities were strongly against 
their meeting with any one. Still the possibility re- 
mained, and it would have seemed more alarming if 
their hearts had not been at Fontenelle, if in every 
rustle of the breeze they had not heard the cries of 
enemies, and fancied a hundred times that they saw in 
the clear skies the glare of a burning house. 
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Faint and exhausted at last, having gone moreover 
a little out of their way, but, on the other hand, with- 
out having met with a single person, they reached the 
spot which Lucain had indicated, and where his 
mother had a feeble hope that he might be before 
them. It was a small, solitary, and wretchedly poor- 
looking cottage, and as the weary fugitives made their 
way towards the door, an old dog crept out of a shed 
and barked angrily. This was their welcome. In 
answer to their knocking,- some one called from a 
window above. 

" Who is there ? " said a woman's voice, clear and 
full. 

Mme. de Fontenelle answered, " Is this where Paul 
Maillard lives, the brother of old Pierre, the garde 
chasse ? " 

No one answered directly. There was a sound of 
scuffling and talking, and after waiting during what 
seemed an endless time the door at last opened, and 
they saw a small withered-looking old man carrying a 
rough lamp, while over his shoulder a handsome stern- 
looking woman stared at them. 

"It is I, Paul," Mme. de Fontenelle then said 
quickly. 
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'' Holy Virgin, the Countess ! " 

He threw open the door with all his fofce, and 
began dragging out seats with his trembling hands, all 
the time uttering exclamations of pity and astonish- 
ment. The handsome woman meanwhile stood a 
little on one side, looking quietly on, without moving 
or speaking. 

" Shut the door, Frangoise," cried her husband at 
last, breathlessly. " Dost thou leave it all to me ? 
Fetch what thou canst, I tell thee, and quickly. And 
madame is in flight ? Alas, what days, what days ! " 

" You will permit us to rest here a little while, will 
you not ? " said Mme. de Fontenelle, addressing her- 
self almost unconsciously to the woman, who gave no 
friendly signs of welcome. " It is as he says, we are 
flying, and I do not think you will turn these poor 
children out, if only for old Pierre's sake." 

Her voice faltered a little as she spoke. The 
woman, without moving, said coldly — 

" It is his house ; he can do what he pleases." 

There was something so stem, so beautiful, and so 
immovable in her face as she spoke that they all found 
themselves looking at her. Mme. de Fontenelle, 
struck by a sudden remembrance, said — 
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" Can you be FranQoise Martin ? " 

There was a pause. The woman's face worked as 
if a spasm had convulsed it, but it was momentar)\ 
She said only — 

" I was." 

** She is my wife," said old Paul, coming up, ^ my 
wife, as madame perhaps knows. And strong and 
clever, too, when she likes ; but as stubborn as a mule, 
when tantrums are on her, as they are now. Dost 
hear, I say ? Stir thy lazy bones, and go up and get 
ready the best there is, and that is not much I Aie^ 
A'ie, that madame should be in flight ! What would 
Pierre have said 1 " 

Frangoise went with her slow disdainful step across 
the floor; presently they could hear her moving about 
upstairs. The old man had lit a handful of charcoal, 
and set to work to warm some thin cabbage soup. 
The four fugitives sat huddled together on an old 
chest, and Mac snified about the room in inquisitive 
wonder. Mme. Bellot said in a low voice to Mme. de 
Fontenelle, — 

" That woman terrifies me." 

Mme. de Fontenelle answered in a whisper, " Hush ; 
she has had a terrible history." She said aloud, " Do 

L 
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not let us inconvenience your wife, Paul. We 
only ask for food and shelter for a little while, and 
indeed you shall not be the losers for giving them 
to us." 

** All that is here is madame*s, everything," said the 
old man, with simple kindly earnestness. ** And it i& 
nothing but Fran9oise*s way. She has a good heart, 
she ! Only madame understands that the trouble she 
had and the loss of her child almost turned her head* 
Sometimes I think it- has really done it." 

They were silent again. Presently Frangoise came 
down, and made a sign that things were ready. The 
room into which she ushered them was poor and 
miserable, not more than six feet in height, the window 
was a hole without glass, which in bad weather was 
stopped by a board, the flooring was uneven and 
broken, the bed consisted of nothing better than 
bundles of hay over which a coarse sheet was thrown,, 
but it was all clean, and they were exhausted enough 
to be thankful. Mme. de Fontenelle alone found it 
impossible to sleep; she lay thinking of Lucain, of 
Fontenelle, of Frangoise's pitiless face. Were they 
safe even here? Would not this woman perhaps 
denounce them ? As the morning lightened she heard 
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her firm strong step pass the door, pause, go down the 
ladder, and out into the road. Mme. de Fontenelle 
started up, the sounds seemed to her to be full of 
menace. But apparently she had immediately re- 
turned, for a noise of sweeping below next came up. 
If the noise ceased for an instant, Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle's fears rushed back upon her. There was such 
an agony of expectation in her listening, that, could 
she have done so without disturbing the others, she 
would have risen and gone down ; but pity for them 
kept her still, and presently she heard old Paul 
descending, and breathed more freely. 

All day, however, that uneasiness beset her. More 
and more the conviction forced itself that the woman's 
persistent sullenness had a special cause in their 
arrival. Once she expressed to Paul her fears lest 
any chance comers should appear, and he answered, — 

" We are not troubled with such folk, and if they 
come, old Moustache will give us good warning. But 
they will not come, no, they will not come. There 
are few who disturb us, eh, Fran^oise ? " 

" They will not come to my house to look /or aris- 
tocrats, if that is what you mean," she said in her 
grave stern voice. 
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Neither words nor tone were reassuring, though her 
husband seemed to take no notice. 

They employed themselves that day in arranging 
their clothes so as still better to pass for peasants. 
Others they purchased from Frangoise, or rather from 
old Paul, for she contented herself with passively 
fetching whatever he told her to bring, and the money 
which Mme. de Fontenelle offered her she left un- 
touched in the place where it was laid. She took no 
pains indeed to hide her unfriendliness; and had it 
not been for a trifling incident which somewhat re- 
assured Mme. de Fontenelle, the fears of the latter 
would have been raised to a yet higher pitch. But 
what comforted her in some degree was this. 

Being very keenly on the watch for any small cir- 
cumstances, she had noticed that whenever Fran9oise 
looked at Barbara, her face lost that expression of set 
hardness which it wore towards the others. She had 
moreover once or twice taken notice of Mac, had 
given him food, and seemed rather pleased than other- 
wise when the dog jumped upon her lap. In the 
afternoon Mme. de Fontenelle, Mile. Bellot, and 
Juliette were all upstairs in their close little room, but 
Barbara had remained in the kitchen ; and , Mme. de 
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Fontenelle, going to call her to a general discussion of 
plans, paused at the head of the ladder, for through a 
chink in a board she caught sight of what astonished 
her. 

The girl, tired out by all she had gone through, and 
by the July heat which poured down on the bare little 
cottage, had fallen asleep, her head thrown back 
against a window sill, and the light striking in upon 
the young tired face, and the chestnut hair. Fran- 
5oise, passing through the kitchen, had stopped before 
her, and was looking at her tenderly, now and then 
passing her hand softly down the bright hair, and 
smoothing it with something like a mother's touch. 
Light as it was it awoke Barbara, who roused herself 
slowly and sleepily, and looked up at Fran^oise stand- 
ing before her. 

" You are tired, poor child," said the woman in a 
sweet rich voice in which there was no trace of its 
former hardness. "Sleep, sleep again." 

" I ? No, I am not tired," asserted Barbara, sitting 
up sturdily. " I am strong ; it is poor Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle that is tired." 

" Never mind that ; she has had her good things 
like the rest of them," said Frangoise, in a tone of con- 
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centrated dislike. ** But you are English, you do not 
really belong to our seigfieurie ? " 

"Yes, I am English," said the girl, wondering. 

" You have a father and mother ? " 

" No." 

" Neither father nor mother ! — ^all alone — poor child ! 
you should never have been sent here — it is not your 
fault, at least." 

Her voice had again changed, this time into a 
dreamy cadence, and she stood looking at Barbara as 
if at some one at a little distance, with a tenderness, 
a softness, which raised her beauty into something 
strangely refined and out of keeping with her poor 
surroundings. Then she abruptly turned away, went 
out, and they heard her voice the next moment calling 
the chickens outside. 

On the whole, and though this looked like soften- 
ing, there was something about her so peculiar that 
Mme. de Fontenelle felt as if she dared not remain in 
the house, as old Paul urged her to do. No one, he 
declared, would think of searching for them there, and 
it would at any rate be wiser to wait a little while 
until it was supposed in the neighbourhood that they 
had made their escape. His advice sounded sensible, 
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yet it only awoke an increasing distrust on the part of 
Mrae. de Fontenelle. She was, moreover, feverishly 
anxious to find out what had happened at Fontenelle, 
still more so to gather tidings of Lucain. She asked 
Paul repeatedly whether he could not get so far. 

" Oh, I could go," he said at last, ^^sifait^ si fait I 
But to speak the truth, I am afraid what I should let 
out. If I saw that beautiful house pulled to pieces, 
and thought of Pierre, my tongue might run away with 
me. Madame is safer for our keeping in, all of us." 

When he had said this, Frangoise, who was setting 
some black loaves to bake, looked up. 

" If all madame desires is to know what happened 
at Fontenelle, I can soon tell her. They have made 
an end of it, and only the four walls and a trifle 
besides remain." 

It was the first time she had spoken, unaddressed. 
Mme. de Fontenelle buried her face in her hands with 
a cry she could not keep back. Paul turned angrily 
on his wife. 

" Imbecile ! " he said. '* Hold thy peace, if thou 
hast nothing better to do than to let out such 
tidings. And how camest thou to hear ? Where hast 
thou been gossiping ? " 
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"I heard it at the mill. You want bread, I 
suppose ? " 

There was not a sign of discomposure in her manner^ 
yet each looked uneasily at the other, except old Paul, 
who evidently had no real suspicions. Poor Mme. de 
Fontenelle dared put no questions about that dearer 
subject ; as soon as they could, they climbed up to 
their loft, and flung themselves, weeping, into each 
other's arms. 

" What shall we do ? " 

" Oh, mamma, why should they hate us so ? " 

*^ Our poor home ! Nothing left of it, did she say, 
but the walls"? And you who had always been so- 
kind ! " 

" My son, my son ! ^ 

" Oh, Lucain is safe. I am certain that he will be 
clever enough to outwit them," said Barbara, with her 
face very pale, but speaking cheerfully. " Only see 
what we women have been able to do, and he — oh, 
he will manage. Perhaps he will still come here." 

"Oh, I hope not, I hope not," said Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle, comforted in spite of herself. " It is not 'safe 
here. For some reason or other the wife hates us ; 
the poor creature I am afraid has reason to complaia 
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of our class j at any rate we must not stay, for we are 
not safe under her roof. I shall go on to-night, and 
do not despair of getting to some fishing village. If 
only we had a guide! However, as Barbara says, 
things have gone well for us so far, and perhaps Paul 
can put us on our way." 

" Only, dear madame, if you dread the wife — " said 
Mile. Bellot, doubtfully. 

"She will not inform against us/' said Mme. de 
Fontenelle, opening her grey eyes. " What I fear is 
that if any one came to the house, she would not 
trouble herself to conceal us ; but deliberately to give 
us up, she, Paul's wife, oh, no, no ! " 

"Yes, we will go to sea, and then to England," 
Barbara said, with a flush on her cheek. 

After all, they knew so little, that they hoped more 
than they feared. They were vaguely aware that a 
hundred difficulties lay in the way — passports, papers, 
death perhaps. But they were women; it seemed im- 
possible but that some happy course of events should 
lead to their safety ; protected all their lives, was it 
possible that they should not be delivered now? 
They felt it almost wrong to doubt. 

So half crying, half smiling, that night they once 
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again prepared to set forward. Old Paul opposed 
their project as long as he could ; his wife stood by, 
cold, watchful, yet to all appearance indifferent. Once, 
however, she stepped forward and spoke to Barbara. 

"Mademoiselle loves her dog? See, then, he will 
be very much in the way, let her leave him here. I 
will take good care of him, she may rest assured." 

" Leave Mac 1 " cried the girl, with a thrill of pain. 

" He might be hurt, for it is not every one that loves 
dogs," urged Fran9oise gently. "And I have a cousin, 
a sailor, who plies at S. Malo. I can have him sent 
to England directly mademoiselle is ready to receive 
him." 

Barbara could not speak; she was holding the dog 
tightly, and looking at Fran9oise with a face of 
dismay. 

" My child, it is true," said Mme. de Fontenelle, 
laying her hand kindly on her shoulder. " If she will 
really be kind to him, it would be better that he 
stayed." 

"I make no professions," said Frangoise proudly. 
" What I say I will do, I do." 

" Oh, Frangoise has a good heart," interrupted Paul. 
" And it is certain that the dog may help to get us into 
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trouble. Leave him with her, mademoiselle, she will 
make him happy." , 

There was a sharp struggle in the poor child's 
breast. She looked from one to the other piteously, 
trying to see something which was against this parting. 
Then she buried her face in the rough grey head, with 
trembling hands thrust Mac at last into Frangoise's 
arms, and without another look ran out of the door 
sobbing. They all followed her. Old Paul came last, 
and went to fetch Moustache ; he was to go with them 
until they could find another guide, and knew all the 
country round so well, and seemed to have so many 
friends and relations at different points, that Mme. de 
Fontenelle fell, into her old sanguine confidence, and 
believed that there would be no great difficulty in get- 
ting to some little fishing village on the coast, too 
quiet and too humble to be invaded by the terrors of 
the time. 

There was a moon shining when they set off, friendly 
stars looking down, the scent of sweet dewy grasses 
and growing things abroad in the night. Poor Barbara 
was crying silently, and they did what was kindest in 
letting her walk alone and unnoticed, except that once 
or twice Juliette could not resist slipping her kind little 
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hand into hers. Moustache marched gravely on in 
front ; next came old Paul with his great stick. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, poor Mile. Bellot, he was the most 
fearful of them all. Juliette depended very much upon 
her mother, and Mme. de Fontenelle felt confident in 
their disguise. Besides, with her it was always easier 
to be meeting danger than passively waiting for it, so 
that her colour rose a little, and she walked on with a 
firm light step. Oncfe old Paul stopped, and she asked, 
impatiently, why. 

" The dog is sharper than any of us, and he hears 
something/' he said. " For the love of the saints don't 
let madame say anything now." 

She waited a moment, and then whispered, — 

" We must meet people somewhere. In this dress I 
have no fear whatever of being recognized." 

" What does madame suppose she looks like, then? " 
said the old man dryly. He was walking on again. 

** Like any other peasant." 

He shook his head. 

" Does madame think it is all dress ? Putting on a 
scarlet coat would not make me look like a lord." 

But after the morning had broken, and they had en- 
countered one or two people, who only looked a little 
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curiously at them as they passed, without paying any 
further attention, old Paul himself seemed less timid. 
They had determined as much as possible to keep to 
byways, and to avoid entering even a village; and 
Paul had a plan for their passing the day in a wood- 
shed with which he was acquainted, and going on their 
way in the evening. The farther they managed to get 
from Fontenelle the more Safe they flattered them- 
selves they would be, and Paul racked his brains to 
think of some means by which he could procure for 
them the necessary papers or cartes de civisme. So far 
their flight had been extraordinarily successful, and 
free from any sort of alarm. 

That day, however, one made itself suddenly felt. 
Mme. de Fontenelle, as has been said, had walked 
with a strength and bravery which amazed them all, ' 
but in the shed she drooped so quickly and so alarm- 
ingly that it became evident that another night's 
fatigue would be impossible for her. Before she com- 
plained, Paul had gone into the village to buy some 
food, and they waited anxiously for his return to learn 
whether they could venture there in order to seek a 
better shelter. He opposed the idea so strongly that 
they made up their minds to delay, and to see whether 
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anything else could be done to relieve her. But the 
wood-shed gave them nothing better than a bare cover- 
ing — not even that, for a fine rain had set in, and the 
wet dropped faster and faster through a hundred 
apertures. Mme. de Fontenelle endured in silence, 
but she shivered violently, and her limbs ached with 
what was evidently an increasing attack of fever. 

" If it must be so," said old Paul, towards evening, 
regarding her with rueful vexation, " we had best move 
while we can. There was a decent-looking cabaret in 
the street, where the woman bears a good character. 
One place is as safe as another, and that is not saying 
too much." 

It was, indeed, time to move. Only with difficulty 
could poor Mme. de Fontenelle drag herself along 
over the wet ground. The village — Paul called it 
Vernay — was not large. The cabaret to which he had 
alluded was placed in the middle of the long rambling 
street; one or two men, among whom was the landlord, 
sat in the outer room drinking ; a round-faced good- 
humoured woman stood at the door with her arms 
a-kimbo. Just before they reached the house, Bar- 
bara, seeing that Juliette shivered, took off a little 
black and white shawl she was wearing, and knotted it 
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round her cousin's throat. Meanwhile Paul spoke to 
the woman, representing that these were relations of 
his going to see a sick father, and that one of them was 
ailing ; but she shook her head, and glanced over her 
shoulder into the room. 

" Better go your ways," she said, meaningly. " This 
is no house for sick people." 

" But, madanie," said Mile. Bellot, imprudently, " we 
will gladly reward you." 

The husband came forward and stared at them. 

" Why don't you make room, Jeanne Marie ? " he 
said. " What with assignats and this maximum tariff 
we can't afford to send customers away. Take your 
seats at the table, citoyennes^ and order some cider for 
us to drink to the health of all good patriots." 

The tone was more unpleasant than the words, but 
there was no possibility of refusing. The wife, too, 
made no further opposition ; on the contrary, she 
bustled cheerfully about, bringing a plentiful supply of 
the drink to which he had alluded. But as she passed 
behind Mme. de Fontenelle, she stopped, and said, — 

" This good woman, who is ill and wet, shall come 
into the kitchen by the stove with me." 

Mme. de Fontenelle rose up with difficulty, Juliette 
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slipped away by her mother's side, the others longed 
but did not dare to follow. There were left, therefore 
in the long room, with its square windows and its 
walls scratched all over with caricatures, the landlord, 
the men, old Paul, Mile. Bellot, and Barbara. As for 
Moustache, he had got under the table and stretched 
himself at his master's feet To Barbara it began to 
seem like a dream, the more so that her eyes were so 
sleepy she could hardly keep them open ; every now 
and then it all vanished and came back again; the men 
began to sing and rattle their glasses; the sounds 
shaped themselves into all kinds of odd meanings. 
Mile. Bellot, in her strange dress, looked so unreal, 
that a kind of vague expectation floated through her 
half dreams that in another moment she would awake 
and find herself again at Fontenelle. At last she was 
actually sleeping, while poor Mile. Bellot sat upright 
with tears in her eyes, and an expression of bewilder- 
ment on her kind troubled face at the position in 
which she found herself, for she had none of the quick- 
ness with which Mme. de Fontenelle would adapt her- 
self to circumstances, however unusual Paul, on his 
part, was talking in his slow deliberate manner, and 
trying to prevent questions being asked of the others. 
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when at the sound of wheels stopping at the door, and 
of men coming in, Barbara started up on the rude 
bench, and Mile. Bellot instinctively caught the girPs 
hand. 

Their first impression was one of relief, for the two 
men were strangers, and no Michel appeared, but the 
relief did not last long, for the foremost man imme- 
diately addressed the landlord : 

** Citizen Goubert, when did these women come to 
your house ? " 

" An hour ago, citizen," returned the landlord, ob- 
sequiously. 

" There are two others ? " 

" With my wife in there." 

" Go, and bring them here." 

Paul, trembling, had meanwhile started to his feet. 
The man who had spoken, and who seemed the prin- 
cipal, looking him over, said, — 

" You are Paul Maillard. You might be denounced 
for assisting aristocrats and traitors to escape, but in 
consideration of the information having been given by 
your wife, the charge will not be at present pressed." 

His wife ! The old man, ashy pale, tottered and 
leant heavily forward on the table. 

M 
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" As for thee," continued the interrogator, turning 
to Mile. Bellot, who had caught at Barbara to support 
herself, " thou art the ci-devante de Fontenelle ? " 

Terrified beyond measure, Mile. Bellot could only 
falter in a broken voice, — 

" We have done no harm." 

** Answer my questions, woman ! " Then, seeing 
she was really incapable of speech, he continued in a 
milder tone to Paul, " Are these two women the ci- 
devantes de Fontenelle ? " 

Whether it were bewilderment, or a quick leaping at 
any chance of escape for Pierre's mistress, they never 
knew ; but the old man, lifting his head and hands, 
said, in a voice as if the words were wrenched from him 
against his will, — 

" What can I say ! — ^and it was my wife ! — yes, you 
are right, I cannot deny it, it is Mme. de Fontenelle 
and her daughter." 

"Let me hear no more of your madness. The 
governess then is within ? " 

''Within. 111." 

'* And the English girl also ? " 

" And the English girl also." 

" Bring them here." 
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"But that is impossible, citizen Perrot," said the 
landlord's v/ife, standing at the door of the kitchen 
and speaking with cheerful decision. "You can come 
here for yourself and see the poor creature, but unless 
you wish her to die before your eyes, there can be no 
talk of bringing her out." 

" 111 have no aristocrats stopping here to die," said 
her husband, blustering. " The citizen Perrot knows 
there is no better patriot in the country. Dost thou 
hear, Jeanne Marie ? Out with her, I say. Long live 
the republic, one and indivisible ! " 

His wife looked calmly at him without moving. 
" Neither the republic nor anything else shall make 
me kill a poor sick woman like that," said she reso- 
lutely. 

The citizen Perrot laughed. 

" Better not talk too big, Goubert. Well, I will see 
the woman myself." 

They heard his heavy boots tramping up the stairs, 
and while the landlord began obsequiously to bring 
out drink for the other man, and to declare his devo- 
tion to the republic, old Paul, who had sat with his 
face buried, ventured to breathe a quick warning to 
Mile. Bellot,— 
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" For the love of Heaven, dear mademoiselle, do 
not undeceive them 1 " 

Poor Mile. Bellot's pale anxious face was trans- 
figured. She sat upright, there was a fire of resolution 
in her eyes, she pressed Barbara's hand, and whispered, 
" Courage ! " 

And then they heard Perrot coming down the steps. 
He drew the other man on one side. 

** It is true," he said in a low tone; "she is in a high 
fever, and the woman says would die before we got 
her to Basville." 

" Well ? " 

" She is under our hand here, Goubert will see to 
that ; we must leave her for the present. As to the 
girl, it was part of Frangoise's bargain." 

" That is the right girl, hein f " said the man, with a 
sudden burst of suspicion. 

" Without doubt The one with the black and white 
shawl. Come, we must lose no more time. Now, 
citoyennes, you must go with us.'* 

Barbara stood up with a quivering lip, and a yearn- 
ing look in her eyes. Was this actual separation ? 
Might she not once more see Mme. de Fontenelle and 
Juliette ? The words nearly broke out, but the fear of 
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betra)dng their secret made her dumb. As for Mile. 
Bellot, it seemed as if the emergency had brought out 
something heroic in the spirit of the shrinking and 
timid woman : her looks and manner had changed, 
there was a certain dignity in her step as she walked 
towards the door, and as she passed the old man, she 
said kindly, aloud, — 

" Tell your poor wife, Paul, that Mme. de Fonte- 
nelle forgives her, if it were only for your sake." 

There was no violence. The men did their work 
without aggravating it by insults, standing back, and 
allowing Mile. Bellot and Barbara to pass between 
them towards the cart. But as they went out of the 
long room, hot and heavy with the smell of tobacco 
and cider, into the cool and rain-laden air, the land- 
lord behind their backs made a significant inquiry of 
the man next to him. 

He lifted his eyebrows questioningly, and passed his 
hand across his throat. 

" Without doubt," said the man at once. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

** Only a step into the open air, 
Out of a tent already luminous 
With light that shines through its transparent walls." 

Golden Legend, 

THE rain had ceased, but the air was still 
heavy, and hung about the trees in thick and 
misty folds. Mile. Bellot and Barbara sat huddled 
together in the cart, one man drove, Perrot sat 
by their side so close that they could only speak 
in whispers. And now the first thrill of excite- 
ment was over, Mile. Bellot's anxious heart began to 
shrink, not from the consequences of the step she had 
taken, but from the resolution which might be neces- 
sary in order to carry it out. 

" If only I were courageous!" she said over an<l 
over again to Barbara. 
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" See what you have done abready." 

''But that was nothing. I had only to hold my 
tongue, and even I, who am not clever, can do as 
much as that Barbara, my child, pray for me, that I 
may be made brave and wise ; for when I think what 
a slip of my foolish tongue may do " 

" And I, too ! " said the girl with a sudden thrill of 
fear. 

" Yes, and you, too," said the good governess, look- 
ing mournfully at her. "There, again, it is quite 
true that I who ask your prayers, your help, should 
be strong enough to advise and comfort you, my poor 
child. You have reason to reproach me. But you do 
not know, nobody ever knew except our dear madame, 
how weak I am. For myself I think I do not fear, 
since what happens to me is of'little consequence, but 
it terrifies me to remember that the lives of others — 
yours, perhaps, among the number — should be in my 
foolish keeping." 

She buried her face in her hands — ^praying. Heaven 
keep thee, thou faithful soul, whose fears are, after all, 
but truest courage, such as many a brave man might 
envy 1 

Their journey was long and rough. The cart, which 
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was rough enough itself, jolted painfully over the roads^ 
seamed as they were with deep ruts and holes ; some- 
times they passed through a village with its great 
lantern hung across the road, and the people that 
were not in bed gathered to look at, now and then to^ 
hiss, them ; once a boy flung a handful of mud, shout- 
ing, in his little shrill voice, " Down with the aristo- 
crats ! " while the men laughed. But in truth Mile. 
Bellot and Barbara hardly noticed it ; they were dizzy 
with fatigue and sleeplessness, and their thoughts were 
with those that were left behind. Must not Mme. de 
Fontenelle have been alarmingly ill for her condition 
to have satisfied their captors? Who would nurse 
her? What hardships might she not have to bear? 
And Barbara, it must be confessed, thought of Mac, 
in spite of all those greater human interests. If 
Fran9oise had betrayed them, might she not neglect, 
even ill-use, the dog ? And yet, certainly it was well 
for him that he was in other keeping than his mis- 
tress's now. Whichever way the girFs thoughts turned 
they fell into a confusion of insecurity and fear, mixed, 
however, with not a little excitement and curiosity. 
What lay before, behind them ? 

At length they became aware that they were draw- 
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ing near a large town. The last glow of sunset had 
long since died away in the west, night had. come on, 
and lights were twinkling through a mist. Presently 
they were in a street, then at a gate where some for- 
malities were gone through, then in the town itself. 

" Basville," said Perrot, briefly. 

Even in the dark they could see the black gaps 
where houses had been burnt ; in more than one place 
the pavement had been dragged up, and the little 
horse, tired with his long journey, stumbled over the 
loose stones. When they paused at last it was to 
drive into a great court, where grim walls closed round 
them. The girl, pale as death, clung to Mile. Bellot. 

" They will not part us ? " she whispered. 

" Oh, my child, do not speak of it I " 

Perrot and the other got down, men gathered round 
the cart, and they heard them asking who they were, 
and getting for answer the words, — 

" The widow Fontenelle and her girl." 

There was a pause, and then another voice called 
out, — 

" Accusation ? " 

" Treasonable correspondence and attempt at flight. 
Citizen Marius, where are they to be lodged ? " 
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Certainly there was another momentary pause before 
the first voice spoke again. 

" Grave, eh ? Well, we want a little stirring, and 
they will be tried to-morrow, with the others. Let us 
have a look at the infamous aristocrats." 

The man who seemed to be in authority had a 
lantern brought to him, and held it up close to Mile. 
Bellot's face. He himself was dressed in a brown 
linen carmagnole^ tattered trousers, a coarse shirt, and 
red cap. He looked curiously at the prisoners, and 
at last burst into a hoarse laugh. 

" Foi de fils de Mars^ well trapped ! " he cried. 
" For an aristocrat thou hast not too gay an appear- 
ance, thou ! " 

Barbara returned his gaze quietly, but at the mock- 
ing words pressed a little closer to the governess. 
Something in the man's voice struck her as being 
familiar> but it was not a familiarity which gave her 
any hope. 

"The widow Fontenelle — another ci-devante^ ha, 
ha!" he went on. "Citizen mayor, the august re- 
public will assuredly recompense thy devotion to her 
interests." 

" And thou wilt place them securely?" 
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^^ Aie! Do our aristocrats then walk so quietly 
out of our lodgings ? Descend, descend, she-wolf of 
a countess, and thou, little viper, soon to expiate your 
crimes against a long-suffering country." 

"There is, however, no need to increase their 
miseries, citizen Marius," said the mayor gravely. 

"And why not?" said the man, lifting his voice 
savagely. " Such a sentiment is unworthy of a true 
patriot; and I tell thee, citizen mayor, that were it 
£(ny but I that heard it, it would be enough to render 
thy civisra suspected on the charge of exciting pity 
for aristocrats." 

Perrot shot a glance of dislike at the speaker, but 
he dared not do more, since in the reign of terror 
mere suspicion had a power to make its very shadow 
dreaded, and it was one of the maxims of tlie republic 
that suspicion was a duty from which no one was 
exempt. Marius went on speaking. 

" Jacques, bring thy keys," he said, turning to the 
gaoler, who was standing among the ragged group of 
the national guard ; " bring thy keys, and let us find a 
hole vile enough for these ci-devantes to think over 
their wickednesses in. The worst thou hast, remem- 
ber. It will be only too good." 
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The rough speaking had so terrified poor Mile. 
Ballot that she was almost fainting, and Barbara was 
obliged to pass her arm round her to enable her to 
move at all; the girl had recovered her own com- 
posure, and walked steadily past the men. 

" Think what you have spared them," she whispered 
consolingly. 

Going through an iron door they reached the end- 
less passages, and at one door the gaoler stopped, and 
flung it open. 

" Voilci I " he exclaimed. " There is no worse." 

Citizen Marius, lowering his head, went in. It was 
a horrible cell — damp, filthy; and Barbara felt her 
companion's hand rest still more heavily on her arm. 

"It is too good for them, that is all," said Marius, 
standing and surveying. " Enter, then, infamous — '- — 
But what is that ? " he exclaimed, snatching the light 
from the gaoler. 

" Citizen, what ? " 

" On the wall. Ah, it is as I thought, writing ; left 
here by one of the brood. They shall not be per- 
mitted the satisfaction of reading it. Continue, Jacques, 
another." 

A second as evil as the first was opened, but there, 
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too, citizen Marius found the same drawbacks on the 
wall. The other man grumbled, — 

" As if a word or two were of any consequence ! 
And the next are not so bad," 

His superior turned upon him in a moment. 

" Beware, Jacques. I have had my doubts before 
this. What does thy wife want with so much bread as 
is consumed in thy house ? People say she has rela- 
tions who are not good patriots, and they are not so 
very far away. And how is 'it thou hast permitted 
that treasonable writing to disfigure the walls ? " 

" Citizen, I assure ^^ 

" Beware. That is all I say. Is this free from the 
poison ? Good. It will do, then." 

" If they are to be separated there is another close 
by that where the ci-devant Saint Serve is placed," sug- 
gested the gaoler, anxious to prove his zeal to this 
terrible municipal officer who knew too much. 

He appeared to consider. 

" No," he said at last. " They will alarm each other 
the more for being together, and will double all their 
anxieties. Besides," he added, in .a low and more 
confidential tone to Jacques, " I may confide to thee 
that the committee want news of the son, the ci-devant 
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FoDtenelle, who is working unheard-of treason against 
the glorious republic and our great Maximilien; and 
women, when they are alone, are apt to become obsti- 
nate. Together they will talk." 

" And their food ?" 

" As the others. See to them thyself, for Andr^ has 
no discretion. To-morrow I shall visit the fanatics. 
A night in this wholesome air will have cooled their 
blood." 

He said this aloud ; accompanying the words with 
a look so menacing that even Barbara quailed. As 
the door closed and shut them into the darkness of 
the cell, they instinctively sank on their knees, still 
clinging to each other. For a few minutes nothing 
was heard but Mile. Bellot's sobs, then her feeble voice 
broke the silence. 

" Oh, our Father, Thou at least canst see us !" she 
cried. 

After that they were silent again until Barbara 
said, laying her head against Mile. Bellot's shoulder, — 

" Do you think it will be death?" 

" My poor child, who knows ?" 

" It is very horrible to think that we are in that 
man's hands." 
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She spoke quietly ', but with a strange restraint in 
her voice which wrung the governess's heart. 

"We are not, my child. Ah, if only our dear 
madame were here she would teach us both. We. 
are in God's keeping even here, where He seems to 
be most forgotten. But I can never comfort you as 
she could." 

" Yes, you can, you can," said Barbara, very humbly. 
" But that man— I have scarcely been able to see his 
face, but I am certain that I know it. And his voice. 
Did you not remember it?" 

" At one moment I thought the same, but it is quite 
impossible, for any one who had known us would have 
been less cruel," said Mile. Bellot, with whom the con- 
sciousness of a life of kindness unwittingly asserted 
itself. 

They were not left quite neglected. The gaoler 
appeared again with a scanty provision of bread and 
water, and a bit of candle, which was yet more pre- 
cious. He avoided looking at them, -but not being 
rude they felt as if he were not so absolutely their 
enemy as the citizen Marius, The cell, which they 
were now able to examine, was less loathsome than 
those from which the writing on the wall had delivered 
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them; and although the reason given for suffering 
them to remain together was sufficiently brutal, there 
was an unspeakable comfort in the fact itself. Nay, as 
the first shock and terror wore off, they were able t(> 
face the following day with greater confidence, and 
poor Mile. Bellot was so anxious about Barbara, so 
imbued with a sense of her own deficiencies, that she 
scarcely gave a thought to her own terrible position. 
Of any consciousness of heroism she was altogether 
free \ self-sacrifice to her was such a matter of course 
that she only thought of Mme. de Fontenelle with re- 
joicing that she should be spared ; and though Bar- 
bara's share in the business caused her a little con- 
fusion, even there the working of the old feudal feeling 
that everything must give way to the welfare of the 
De Fontenelles prevented her scruples from really 
troubling her. Barbara's last words that night fitted 
in with this feeling. 

"Juliette never could have borne it, could she, 
mademoiselle ? " 

" Ah, no, the dear child ; it would have killed her. 
How very, very thankful we must be ! " 

And so with this thankfulness in their hearts they 
slept. 
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So tired out, indeed, that sleep came readily: a 
little troubled and startled at first, it is true ; but with 
Barbara at length so unbroken, that she started up in 
wonder to see the daylight penetrating the little barred 
window, and Mile. Bellot dressed and on her knees. 
AVith the light it seemed as if hope had returned ; to 
Barbara, at any rate, for surely, although they were in 
prison, deliverance would come, if not to-day, why 
then another day ; and when Mile. Bellot looked round 
the girl was smiling, and the fresh colour had stolen 
back to her cheeks. 

'' It is because I am sure that something good will 
come to us," she explained, clasping her warm hands 
round Mile. Ballot's neck. ** Do you not feel it too?" 

** Yes, my child," said her ^companion, very quietly. 
**• I think, perhaps, the best." 

It was. not very long afterwards that the key grated 
in the lock, and Marius and the gaoler appeared. 
Neither of the prisoners could refrain from a little 
shudder when they saw the first, and again a flash of 
recognition seemed to bewilder Barbara. 

" Well, villainous aristocrats," he said in his harshest 
tones, "have you spent the night in hatching fresh 
plots, or in meditating on your iniquitous treasons? 

N 
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It is true; to preserve your miserable lives thou, 
woman, and thy son, who will shortly be in the hands 
of the invincible republic, would not scruple to deliver 
your country to Pitt and his legion of spies. Dost 
thou hear ? And what answer canst thou find, thou ?" 

** I am not on my trial,'' said Mile. Bellot, roused to 
trembling courage ; " nor is it necessary for me to reply 
to such injuries." 

" Ah, so thou wilt shelter thyself behind thine own 
insolence ? But we shall see, we shall see. The re- 
public has means of making her enemies speak. 
Jacques, I have a fancy to extract a little more here ; 
do thou go to the other cells while I remain. Dost 
thou understand ? " 

" Oh, I understand," said the gaoler, with a shade 
of unwillingness in his tone. " But I have my orders 
to go round with thee." 

" Imbecile I As if I had not the direct authority of 
the committee ! Go." 

The man obeyed sullenly. Marius closed the door 
behind him and advanced a step or two into the middle 
of the cell, from which he looked down upon his pri- 
soners with what they did not doubt was vindictive 
triumph. But when after a minute's pause he spoke^ 
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it was in a lower tone, yet so as to terrify them infinitely 
more. 

" !^o Mile. Bellot, and you, our English young lady," 
he said coolly, " you have preferred to run your own 
heads into the noose that was laid for others, eh?" 

They looked up in blank dismay. But with the 
change of manner Barbara's vague remembrances leapt 
into certainty, and she cried out at once, — 

" But, mademoiselle, it is Dubois ! " 

"Marius Dubois, at your service. A change of 
times, eh, citoyennes ?" 

The words were mocking, but no longer brutal, and 
Mile. Bellot, whose kind heart could never willingly 
accept any idea of evil, lifted her hands in thanks- 
giving. 

"Dubois!" she exclaimed, "Dubois! Then we 
have a friend in this dreadful place — ^what happiness !" 

" Hem," said the man dryly, "if you were to make a 
few inquiries, citoyenne^ you would hardly find that I 
bear a strong character for friendship to aristocrats." 

" But for us, for Mme. de Fontenelle — ^you were in 
her service, you could not bear to injure her !" 

" For the service the least said the better. Those 
days 'are past, and we prefer now that the aristocrats 
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should take their turn at serving us, that is fair, is it 
not ? But luckily for you, it is true that I have a kind- 
ness for the d-devanie countess, which I will explain." 
He plunged his hand into a capacious pocket and 
drew out of it a delicately fine handkerchief. " Do 
you see ? That is her handkerchief, which she bound 
round my head with her own hands when that villain, 
the ci'devani Rochefort, who has expiated his crimes in 
the only fitting manner for him — at the lamp-post — 
chose to strike at me — Me. The countess behaved 
very well on that occasion. I kept her handkerchief, 
and vowed to requite them both. There, then, you 
have the reason why last night I did not betray your 
secret.'* 

It was all said in a theatrical manner, yet as if the 
man were in earnest. 

"Can you save us?" said Barbara in a low voice, 
looking at him steadily. 

" Citoyenne^ excuse me, but it is necessary that I 
should lift my voice a little. It is as likely as not that 
that scoundrel Jacques is listening at the door. The 
reptile has an eye to my position, and would denounce 
me to my worst enemies if only he could get the chance. 
Such is gratitude. Wilt thou not speak then, infamous ? 
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Thou wilt tell another tale before the judges. We have 
had enough of thy vile plots. Save you, did you say, 
mademoiselle ? That is no easy matter, for in no town 
in France are the principles of the great republic more 
rigidly carried out than in Basville. Still — I cannot 
say — it is not absolutely impossible that I may be able 
to save^^w." 

" Me ? But not me alone I" said the girl, throwing 
her arms round Mile. Bellot, as if no force should . 
separate them. 

Dubois was silent. Something in his face was milder 
than his words ; he even turned his back to them, and 
stood regarding the open door with his head bent. By 
a sudden movement, curiously unlike herself. Mile. 
Bellot put aside Barbara, and went up hastily to his 
side. 

" She is very young, monsieur," she whispered ; " try 
to spare her the knowledge, and you shall have a dying 
woman's prayers and blessing." 

He nodded and turned round. 

" Ailons, No one can say how a trial mil go until 
it is over. We shall see, we shall see. I must storm 
a little, dtoyennesy only one word, quick — Madame is 
at Vemay?" 
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" Yes." 

"And ill?" 

"Alas, yes." 

" That is well. The woman there has a leaning for 
aristocrats, like half the women. She-wolf, thou 
wouldst tempt ftie, wouldst thou ? Ah-h-h-h, tempt a 
patriot !" 

Dubois flung the door open. Outside, as he had 
foreseen, stood Jacques, part of whose occupation 
indeed was to watch the citizen Marius, on behalf of 
certain patriots whose views were more or less ad- 
vanced, who in fact dreaded him, as each man did his 
neighbour during those awful days in France when the 
horrors of the revolution reached their height under 
Robespierre. Dubois vouchsafed no word. He felt 
tolerably certain that nothing could have reached the 
ears of the spy, and he did not wish at this moment to 
make the man his open enemy. Those within saw him 
motion to Jacques to lock the door, and they were 
again left to themselves, but not for long. Almost 
immediately, and while Mile. Bellot was trying tenderly 
to comfort Barbara, and to allay the storm of dread 
which Dubois' words had raised in the poor girl's 
heart — dread, not for herself but for her companion — 
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Jacques appeared again, bringing with him their 
food. 

When he had set it down, he crossed his arms and 
looked inquisitively at them, but as they did not speak, 
he said abruptly, — 

" To-day, at noon/' 

It was not difficult to understand that he alluded to 
the trial. Mile. Bellot said in a faltering voice, — 

"Are there others?" 

" To be examined ? Foi defils de MarSy but I should 
think so 1 It is not often that Basyille gets behind- 
hand with its prisoners. For to-day there are three, 
the ci-devant Saint Serve and his daughter, and an old 
man, one of the fanatics who call themselves priests." 

"A priest !" cried Mile. Bellot, clasping her hands, 
*^ If only I might see him !" 

" You might get permission from the citizen Marius. 
After what he said to you just now, there will be no 
-difficulty in that, hein T* 

Mile. Bellot would have answered openly at once, 
had not Barbara guessed to what dangerous end the 
questions might be leading, and interrupted her. 

** He said nothing about it, monsieur, will you ask 
him for us?" 
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"The little viper," muttered Jacques between his 
teethy ^' I should have got something out of that other 
then, I saw it on her lips. But I shall do it yet ; there 
is a mystery here, I am certain — he^ who calls? I 
come, I come ! No rest, no rest day or night ; one 
might as well not live under a republic." 

Barbara covered her face with her hands when he 
had gone. 

"As if one could eat !" she said. 

" Oh, yes, my child," said the governess cheerfully, 
taking up the coarse bread, " it is not good, to be sure, 
but it is wholesome, and no worse than little Babette 
has every day for her dinner." 

** As if I were dainty I" the girl cried out again im- 
petuously. " It is not that, it is not that ! Dubois 
could not have meant it, it would not be possible they 
should do you any harm, would it ? If I thought so, 
I could not suffer them to believe that you were my 
cousin." 

" My dear, it would make no difference, indeed ; it 
would only be two instead of one. Besides, last 
night ^" 

" But — but it was another thing last night when it 
seemed doubtful and far off, and when I thought at 
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least we should not be separated. Now, oh, made- 
moiselle, if they take you and spare me, I cannot bear 
it ! God would not send us anything so terrihle, 
would He?" 

So strange was it for Mile. Bellot, whom they all 
loved and took care of, to be the one to give support 
and consolation, that her words trembled with distrust 
of herself. 

" God will not permit anything to be too hard for 
us, my dear," she said, quietly, holding the pretty head 
against her faithful heart. "Whatever it maybe He 
will help us to bear it, and you will help me too — you, 
to whom I know He has given a brave spirit. Listen, 
my child. Dubois says truly that we cannot tell before- 
hand what will be the result of the trial. It is very 
likely that we shall be separated from each other for 
some time, at least, and that this may be our last 
opportunity of speaking together. Pray for me, then, 
that nothing I may say may hurt any one else, and 
also that I may be spared the saying that I am indeed 
Mme. de Fontenelle. My conscience is very much 

troubled about this. And, my child, if you no, I 

will not say that, but whichever of us first sees that 
dear lady, whom may God spare in this sea of troubles, 
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will give her the dear love of the other, and say 
that I — that we pray that we may all meet once 
more ^" 

Barbara never knew how those words, which died 
away very slowly and softly, really ended — "Where 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing." 

And then Mile. Bellot sat still, holding the girl in 
her tender clasp, with her eyes fixed on the small 
grated window, through which she could just see a 
little square of sunny sky. 

But Barbara's young strength was not equal to the 
strain. Mile. Bellot's hopeful serenity had a certain 
effect upon her, and she drove away the haunting con- 
viction of coming misery with all the energy at her 
command, but the very struggle to do this exhausted 
her. She lay in those kind arms, hearing now and 
then a few words of prayer breathed above her head, 
yet all the time her ears were straining themselves for 
the first sound of the key in the lock, when she was re- 
solved to start up, and appeal at least for permission 
to share her companion's sentence. After all, when it 
came, and Marius stalked into the cell, with Jacques 
attentive behind him, and another man with them, 
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speech failed her. She stood up and stretched out 
her hands, but she could not speak, and they paid her 
no attention. 

" Remove the widow Fontenelle,'' said Dubois in 
his rough and loud voice. 

Mile. Bellot hesitated for a moment. 

"And this child?" she said wistfully, laying her 
hand on Barbara's shoulder. 

"She is in my charge, imbecile," said Dubois, 
" attend to thine own concerns, and leave her to me." 

" Have patience for an instant. Barbara, my 
child " 

But the girl did not hear, the shock had been too 
great, and she fell forward on the stone floor, insensible. 

Mile. Bellot knelt down by her side, pushed a hand- 
kerchief under her head, and kissed her fondly. Then 
she rose up, and turned with gentle dignity to the men. 

" It is, perhaps, better so," she said. " And now, 
monsieur, I am ready." 



CHAPTER IX. 

" They burst their manacles and wear the name 
Of Freedom — graven on a heavier chain." 

WHEN Barbara came to herself she was in 
a strange place. At first, she fancied herself 
back at Fontenelle, something in the flickering sha- 
dows which fell on the wall before her bringing a remem- 
brance of its chestnut trees, and cool depths of shade; 
then a dull ache in her head absorbed her senses; 
finally something of the truth began to awake in her 
mind, only, however, uncertainly and dimly, as she 
raised herself on her elbow, and looked round, hoping 
to see Mile. Bellot. She was lying on the floor, a 
pillow had been thrust under her head, and her fore- 
head and hair were wet, as if water had been thrown 
on them. The room was small, and poorly and scan- 
tily furnished, but not uncheerful, owing to the sun 
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which poured through an open window, and a soft 
breeze stirred the shadows and stole in refreshingly. 
Gradually the pain of the past presented itself, and all 
the sharpness of anxiety began to gather round it. 
Where was mademoiselle? How came she to be 
alone ? What might not be happening ? She struggled 
to her feet with a half wonder at the difficulty she 
found in standing, and tottered to the door. It was 
locked. She beat upon it with all her force, crying at 
the same time, but her efforts met with no echo of re- 
sponse, and she was so feeble as at last to sink down 
again on the floor half in stupor and half in despair. 

The house was perfectly quiet. Not a sound came up 
from it or from its close neighbourhood. Beyond this 
there was, every now and then, it is true, a distant rush of 
what might have been cries or drums, or anything else 
that was noisy, but not sufficiently so as to take a defi- 
nite shape, and only occasionally brought on the same 
little breeze that played so quietly round the window. 
This window struck the girl at last — ^not immediately 
or hopefully, for her perceptions seemed blunted — as 
a possible means by which she might get to made- 
moiselle, but on reaching it she found that it was a 
considerable height from the garden, on which it looked. 
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nor was there the smallest projection or ledge to make 
the descent even possible. 

Nothing could be seen from it but trees, in which 
some sparrows were quarrelling and chirping angrily. 
Poor Barbara looked out, in piteous wonder as to 
where she was, and how she had come there. Nothing 
shaped itself clearly in her head, where the dull weight 
still rested and added to the confusion, and as she sat 
on the floor vainly and painfully trying to disentangle 
her thoughts, in spite of all her efforts a drowsiness 
gradually crept over her, and at last she slept long and 
soundly. 

She was roused by the unlocking of the door, and 
started up as a woman came in, and shutting the door 
carefully behind her, stood and looked hard at the girl. 
The woman was young, freshly-coloured and prett}% 
dressed brightly in flowery cottons, with a handkerchief* 
of clear muslin pinned round her neck, and a coquet- 
tish little cap on her head. Her voice and all her 
movements had in them something energetic and 
decided. 

"So thou art the little Fontenelle?" she said 
briskly. 

Barbara read a fresh danger in the words. She had 
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just been about to ask for mademoiselle; now she 
changed the inquiry into a faltering — 

" Madame, for the love of Heaven, tell me where is 
my " 

" Thy mother ? " 

The woman said the words meaningly, and looked 
at her with a little compassion, but recovered herself 
in a moment. 

" Thy mother ? Oh, well, as for that thou canst ask 
the citizen Marius when he comes in." 

" Is this then his house, madame ? " 

" Hold thy peace with thy madames ; we shall be 
having all the evil-disposed of the town upon us," said 
the young woman uneasily. " Call me dame Micheline, 
or citoyenne^ 

" But, oh, cttoyenne, where is she ? She was to be 
tried, I remember ; but she was so good, so harmless, 
no one ever could have the heart to hurt her ; surely 
the laws would protect the innocent ? " 

" The laws, hem ? The laws are for good repub- 
licans," answered Micheline gravely. " As for aristo- 
crats, by their crimes and their infamous conduct, they 
have placed themselves beyond the shelter of the law. 
There are no innocent among fhem." 
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" Madame ! " cried Barbara indignantly. 

" That will do then. Peace ! Because my husband 
was compassionate enough to persuade the committee 
to spare thy life, and to give thee shelter and lodging 
here as our servant, is no reason why I should allow 
thee to ruin us with thy aristocratic ways. Peace, I 
say, I will hear no more. Come with me now, and I 
will show thee thy business, which thou wilt do well to 
mind ; and as for running away, tiens^ thou hadst better 
not attempt it ; the people would tear thee limb from 
limb." 

The girl shuddered and turned pale. She looked 
once more into the face of Micheline, as though she 
would make another attempt, but changing her mind, 
followed obediently down the stairs, trying to under- 
stand the many directions which were heaped upon her, 
but all the while listening acutely for any step which 
should sound like that of Dubois. He did not come, 
however, and dame Micheline, sometimes by sharp 
words, sometimes by avoidance, evidently showed 
that she intended to give no information herself. The 
house stood in a little garden, and no one approached. 
Barbara grew sick with anxiety. Towards evening, 
Micheline sent the girl' to her room, not that in which 
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she had abready found herself, but one smaller and 
dingier. Then the woman left the house, previously 
locking Barbara's door, and the old silence came back. 
The little bundle of clothes which she had with her 
when arrested was on the floor, and a miniature of her 
mother, set round with pearls, was gone. The poor 
child burst into tears when she discovered the loss ; but 
yet what was that to the other losses, to the dread 
which hung over her like a stifling curtain which she 
feared to lift ? Her little window was crusted with dirt 
and cobwebs, and so high up in the wall, that it was 
diflicult to reach, but at length she managed to open 
it, and by this means could see the tops of the trees, 
and the grave calm evening sky, against which the 
green boughs waved gently. She stood and looked up 
sorrowfully with a swelling heart Was there any one 
in all France more lonely than she ? Desolate, a pri- 
soner, ignorant of the fate of those most dear to her, 
with all whom she loved in peril, Mme. de Fontenelle, 
Juliette, Lucain, and also, alas, mademoiselle, — ^had 
God indeed deserted them ? And then she remem- 
bered mademoiselle's words, " My child, do not fear. 
He will never send us more than we are able to bear." 
The little simple sentence had got a new power. 

o 
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How long she stood there she never knew. It was 
growing dusk, the last bird had chirped in the trees, 
out of the serene opal tints of the sky more than one 
little star was shining, when she heard voices in the 
garden. They came nearer ; there seemed to be seats 
under her window on which some people sat down to 
jBjnoke ; she could distinguish Dubois' voice, harsh and 
overbearing, and his wife's, and one or two others 
breaking in with questions and answers. One word 
was sufficient to tell Barbara the subject of their con- 
versation, and that they were discussing the trials of 
the day. She turned deadly pale : for the first time it 
seemed as if the realization of what she must hear 
had fully reached her. 

"Ah, dame Micheline," said one man's voice, "it 
was hot, was it not ? But I saw that you were not to be 
daunted, and that you were present from first to last." 

" Without doubt The wife of the citizen Marius 
would not have been absent on the occasion of so 
great a triumph over the enemies of the Republic. 
Besides, to-day's proceedings interested me." 

" How were the ci-devant Saint Serve and his 
daughter taken?" 

"Disguised as pedlars. There are no in£unous 
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tricks to which these creatures will not resort. Luckily 
Brutus Vieuxbois suspected them, and demanded their 
certificates of civism, and as they had none — ^bah, my 
fine birds found themselves caged But their insolence 
never failed. He composed verses in the prison, and 
repeated them in the cart on the way to the guillotine. 
There is little time allowed now, citizen juge de paixy 
between the trials and the executions." 

^'Le Bon is zealous, and sends quick orders, 
dtoyenne. Citizen Marius, it is reported that thou wert 
over-indulgent to the widow Fontenelle in permitting 
her to speak to the priest." 

" I, over-indulgent, 1 1 Foi de Mars ! what will be 
said in the way of scandal next ? But I will lay a 
wager that is the work of the gaoler Jacques." 

" You are not far out, I imagine." 

" The rascal ! I knew it at once." 

"You should have him suspended." 

" I, indulgent ! Did I not heap injuries enough 
upon her? Has any one ever dared to hint that 
Marius Dubois was not the most devoted follower of 
the great, glorious, invincible, and indivisible Republic, 
and 2^s such pre-eminently a hater of tyrants ? " 

" It is always the fate of greatness to excite envy," 
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said the voice in rather a mocking tone. '^ And after 
all she is dead^ which is everything. I supported your 
application for the girl — ^you have her in your house 
for the present ? " 

" For the reasons I stated to the general council," 
said Dubois eagerly. And something followed in a 
lower key which Barbara could not overhear. What 
had reached her was so horrible that it gave her a pang 
of astonishment that she could listen or keep her senses 
at all. Directly she relaxed her attention the room 
seemed to swim round with her, but presently some 
other words smote upon her ear. 

" Ah, the citoyenne Fran9oise ! To be sure. She 
possesses a keener scent for an aristocrat than even 
thou, Dubois," said the mocking voice. " And she has 
hopes of getting hold of the ci-devant Count himself, 
has she ? " 

"Excellent hopes, with our present bait, citizen 
Xavier." 

" That is admirable. Permit me to have the plea- 
sure of hearing when the capture is imminent. The 
ci-devante his mother was obstinate and took refuge in 
silence to-day, I remarked. It was well that thou wert 
able to vouch for her identity." 
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"Oh, they are capable of denying everything, 
these aristocrats," said Dubois, after a momentary 
pause. " Luckily, matters right themselves in a re- 
public." 

" Beware ! thou wilt be styled epigrammatic, which 
is in itself aristocratic and a fault" 

** The citizen yi(^<f depaix is known to love his jest," 
said Dubois, with an uneasy laugh. 

"Especially on the days when the guillotine has 
been at work. But this girl, the citoyenne — ? " 

" Juliette." 

" Juliette. The citoyenne Juliette then, since the im- 
mense magnanimity of the Republic suffers her still to 
exist, must, as thou knowest, present herself weekly be- 
fore the mayor. As for her treatment — ^" 

" It may be left to Micheline. Aie^ this is not the 
house where an aristocrat will lie upon roses." 

" True. Dame Micheline, talking of roses, yours 
thrive excellently well on this patriotic soil. I must 
look round at them before I leave — ^" 

The voices died away beneath the trees. Barbara, 
with burning tearless eyes, sat crouched upon the floor, 
and rocked herself backwards and forwards. Made^ 
moiselle was dead — had died to save Mme. de Fon- 
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tenelle ; and Lucain was in pressing danger, and she 
could do nothing to deliver him. Her misery was so 
intense, that, when an hour later, Dubois and his wife 
came upstairs, unlocked the door, and looked in upon 
their prisoner, they involuntarily shrank back, and 
closed it again to escape from what they saw. 

" The unhappy child ! Micheline, it is too much," 
said Dubois in a low voice. 

" She heard what was said under the window, with- 
out doubt" 

" I meant her to do so. I could not have told her 
myself, without showing some sign of pity." 

" Take care, Marius ; pity is dangerous." 

** Do I not know it ? Do I not storm and threaten 
more than any one, to cover what I might otherwise 
betray? There are enemies all around, all about us, 
Jacques always watching, and ihtjuge depcUx — ^ 

** The citizen Xavier ? Bah, what folly ! He of all 
people, who is so handsome and agreeable ! " 

** Folly or not, I tell thee I more than suspect him 
of aristocratic tendencies. Are there not hundreds 
of these about the country, disguised and carrying on an 
infamous correspondence with the English Pitt? I sus- 
pect every one — I believe I shall suspect thee next," 
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said the unhappy man, pressing his face into his hot 
hands. 

" Thou art feverish, my friend ; I shall make thee a 
cup of tisane. There is no need to talk to me as if I 
were one of those idiots who want such fine-sounding 
words. Recollect thyself; consider to what thou hast 
risen, municipal officer, distinguished as a patriot. 
Where wouldst thou have been, had it not been for the 
RepubUc?" 

" On a safer road perhaps," murmured her husband. 
" But," he continued, lifting his head, " thou art 
right, Micheline; my fortunes hang upon the Re- 
public, and it is possible, when this sea of blood has 
been waded through — auff I taste it ! " 

" They are the enemies of the country." 

"True. But that poor woman to-day, she can 
have been no one's enemy. ^ harmless kind soul, that 
would not have hurt a fly, anA was terrified at her own 
shadow — wouldst thou believe it, Micheline? I tell 
thee I knew her of old ; I knew what she was ; I ex- 
pected tears, faintings, tremblings, and she went to her 
death as cheerfully as if it had been a banquet. 
When she looked round just before, and saw me and 
smiled, it sent all the blood out of my heart. ' Take 
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care of the child,' that was what she meant, but at 
that moment I was ready to leap up, and die with 
her." 

^ Marias ! " said Micheline coldly. 

'* Well, I am here, am I not? not being so brave 
as she." 

'' You talk folly. And remember that you did save 
thegiii" 

''Yes, on the plea that keeping her here might 
help us to lay hands on the ci-devant Count. And 
that will be the next thing required of me by these 
wolves." 

''Chut, chut r 

" Let me speak. I tell thee that if I cannot some- 
times get an outlet, I shall one day hurl it all at their 
heads. And this girl — ^if we are not hard upon her, 
we are suspected at once ; and if we are — *' 

"Well, if we are?" 

" If we are, that woman's look will haunt me.'* 

" Bah, you have lost your nerve, Marius. Reflect 
that harsh words will break no bones, and that any 
other course would ruin her just as surely as ourselves, 
and for nothing." 

" That is true. It is also true that I could not go 
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to the guillotine as — ^as she did. And the priest — 
oufi — there is blood ever3nvhere." 

The man who had reached this point in the revo- 
lution without more than passing spasms of remorse 
was to-night utterly cowed. Barbara's trouble, sad 
as it was, had no such sharpness of anguish in it ; 
through her dark clouds there shone the light of love, 
the sweetness of kind memories. She reproached her- 
self, it is true, with not having sufficiently valued the 
beauty of that faithful simple soul, which had so long 
been her daily example ; the girl thought of many a 
time when she had been contemptuous and disagree- 
able, and longed, oh how earnestly, that time might 
come back again, and prove how differently she felt. 
Alas, when such reproaches smite us, how keen they 
are ! How sharp a sting they give to the long separa- 
tion ! Barbara might have fretted the more over these 
lost opportunities, but that the Father, whose love is 
so careful, gently led her to think rather hi made- 
moiselle's goodness, and her meetness for the joy into 
which she had entered. By-and-by it would come 
back, but at this desolate moment she could not have 
borne too clear a view of her own shortcomings, and 
He would not send it to her. So, by degrees, even 
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through the gasping sobs, there stole visions of peace, 
something of the serenity which had rested on made- 
moiselle's own spirit. The night was intensely hot 
and sultiy, the ground parched with drought, and in 
the distance could be heard low mutterings of thunder; 
but presently the stars shone out, and the moon passed 
softly over the trees. 

After that night came a time which was very hard 
for poor Barbara. Neither Micheline nor Dubois 
would have cared that it should be so hard, but for a 
selfish dread. They were afraid that if they showed 
so much as a spark of pity they would be accused of 
treasonable compassion for aristocrats, and this fear 
seemed enough to turn the bravest men into abject 
cowards. When they were alone they were not quite 
so severe, though even then they were haunted by the 
dread of spying eyes ; but when any one was within 
hearing, the girl was driven here and there, and in- 
sulted by the most cruel names. Dubois, it must be 
allowed, shrank from this process more than his wife, 
at times working himself up to an apparent outbreak 
of savage fury, but trembling throughout it with the 
haunting remembrance of that last innocent death. 

It may be imagined too how she yearned for some 
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news of Mme. de Fontenelle and Juliette, how terrible 
the absolute silence was to her. Dubois would not 
speak, would not so much as listen when she attempted 
to ask. 

** I know nothing — nothing,'* he would say. " You 
are the girl Fontenelle, remember, and that is enough. 
Go to your washing." 

In the evening she was invariably locked into her 
room, and although sometimes she heard voices in the 
garden, once distinguishing among them that of the 
citizen Xavier, the seats which had been under her 
window were removed to another part, from which 
nothing reached her but an indistinct hum, and the 
smell of smoke. Occasionally she fancied that she 
caught the sound of a familiar name, but she could 
never quite convince herself that this was more than 
the effect of imagination. 

Except once when it had been necessary that she 
should appear before the mayor and answer to the 
name of Fontenelle, she had been in the house fbr a 
week without going beyond the garden, when it one 
day happened that dame Micheline had gone out to 
buy bread, and Barbara was left in the house to make 
the soup. It will easily be supposed that she had 
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many and many a time thought of the possibility of 
escape, but setting aside the certain fact that by no 
chance would she have been permitted to leave the 
town, where could she have gone? To have returned 
to Vemay would only have been to add to the dangers 
of Mme. de Fontenelle and Juliette, who, if their 
identity had happily remained undetected, were yet 
beyond a doubt under as strict surveillance as she was 
herself. No, she reflected sadly that it was useless 
for her to attempt flight, and though it was just what 
was most diflicult to her, for she had no great stock 
of patience in her nature, she could but make up her 
mind to wait, and bear the hardness of her lot as un- 
complainingly as she could. But while she thought 
over this, and shred some carrots into the soup to the 
tune of these thinkings, she saw, coming up the sunny 
path which led from the garden door to the house, the 
very tattered and miserable flgure of an old man, 
carrying on his bowed back a heavy load of wood. 
His feet were stockingless \ his head was buried in his 
chest, as if with the stiflhess of old age ; his wretched 
clothes and air of suflering poverty moved Barbara's 
quick compassion; had she dared, she would gladly 
have oflered him some broth, as it was^ all she could 
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do was to go outside the door and ask him whether 
he would not like to rest. 

" Is dame Micheline in the house ?" he asked, half 
turning from her, and leaning his burden against the 
wall. 

" There is no one. What I — Paul ? " she cried out 
suddenly, with a swift recognition as he looked up. 

" Chut^ mademoiselle ; for the love of Heaven be 
prudent. Are you sure there is no one near ? " 

Voice and manner had changed so rapidly that the 
girl was almost bewildered, but as conviction flashed 
upon her she cried out, — 

" No one, no one ! Have you seen them ? Are 
you come to tell me?" and then her eager face sud- 
denly clouded over, and she said coldly, " Bah, I was 
stupid ; I forgot ; you are the husband of Frangoise, 
who denounced us." 

" Mademoiselle," the old man said with great ear- 
nestness, " this is no time to talk ; if you understood 
all, perhaps you would not be so hard upon her. 
What she has done and is doing has nearly killed me ; 
and yet — well, well, the good God is the judge — He 
knows better than we do. For your own sake, made- 
moiselle, try to forget poor Fran9oise, and to trust me 
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of virtuous republicans? But here is the dtoyenne 
herself to teach thee better manners, if that is not im- 
possible, little — " 

" Hk^ what now ? " said Micheline, coming up with 
her loaves, and glancing suspiciously from one face to 
the other. What she saw was an old man bent under a 
load of wood, and Barbara, with the tears running 
down her cheeks, twisting her apron. But in these 
days people suspected a good deal more than they 
saw, and Micheline was not satisfied. Besides, why 
should Barbara cry ? " Who asked thee to bring wood 
here, and what hast thou to say to the girl?" she 
demanded. "I saw thee skulking about the town 
yesterday." 

" The citoyenne has no need to be vexed," said the 
old man, stolidly. *' If I was in the town all the world 
might have seen me, and as for what I was saying to 
the girl, tiens^ it is well these aristocrats should learn 
their position, and it will do her no harm to hear that 
her brother, the ci-devant Count, is likely soon to be as 
fast as she." 

" O no ! " burst involuntarily from Barbara. 

^^ Aiel that touches thee, does it? And as to who 
I am, all the country round could tell you. Old Paul 
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Maillard, the husband of the citoyenne Fran§oise, is 
well known enough." 

" The citoyenne Fran9oise ! " said Micheline, looking 
at him with curious interest. 

" Even so. Let me leave part of my wood here, 
now that thou art satisfied, dame Micheline." 

"As to being satisfied, I daresay Paul Maillard 
is no better than others. However, it will save my 
going out to fetch it, for which I shall not be sorry ; 
so thou mayst come through the house to the shed. 
As for thee, do we keep thee to gape and idle 
away thy time?" she said sharply to Barbara. 
"Go on with thy work; it will be a bad day for 
thee if my husband comes home and finds the soup 
not ready." 

She led the way with her bold quick step across the 
kitchen, into which Barbara followed her, but old Paul 
lingered behind to separate his faggots, and bring 
them in by arrofuls at a time, most probably for the 
sake of making more journeys, and passing by the 
girl, who stood by her saucepan. Twice he went 
through silently, the third time Micheline was further 
away than she yet had been, and Barbara, catching 
his look of intelligence, had the wit to make a little 
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clatter with her spoon. She was just able to catch the 
hurried words, — 

''Trust the citizen Xavier. Watch everything^ and 
be on your guard" 

"Come, citizen, why are you loitering?" said 
Micheline, stopping. 

"Loitering? Ma foiy citcyenne, if you had lived 
upon rye-bread and skim-milk so long as I have, you 
would be tempted, when you had the chance, to make 
a meal off the smell of good soup." 

If Paul hoped by this hint to gain an invitation to 
dinner, he was mistaken. Micheline had not quite 
lost her suspicions; she kept close to him for the 
remainder of the time, and told him when he went 
away that they would stand in no more need of wood 
for a long time to come. 

When he was gone, Barbara tried to fit the bits of 
her puzzle together. What was she to believe, and 
what had he said only for the purpose of warding off 
Micheline's suspicions ? She began to hope that his 
words about Lucain, which had left an ache in her 
heart ever since, had been uttered with that design, 
but the citizen Xavier — the man who had talked in 
the way she remembered with a shudder, could he 
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really mean that here was an unknown frietid ? And 
why was he a friend? The girl was completely ig- 
norant of the numberless plots and schemes which at 
this moment were seething through the length and 
breadth of unhappy France; of the hand-to-hand 
struggle between the Convention and Robespierre, 
which every day made more imminent; of the mingled 
disgust and terror with which even ardent Republicans 
regarded the long black "^ list of daily executions, or of 
the desperate attempts made by daring spirits among 
the Royalists — who penetrated everywhere, in every 
kind of disguise, and were found among the closest 
counsellors of the tyrant himself — to stir the people to 
rise against the present condition of affairs. Dubois 
knew all about it. A little time ago he would not 
have hesitated to rank himself among Robespierre's 
most devoted followers, but in this last week he had 
grown remorseful and timid, doubting, it must be con- 
fessed, partly because it was so very uncertain which 
side would get the upper hand, but moved also by 
something worthier in the remembrance of made- 
moiselle's gentle courage. From other scaffolds which 
in these terrible days sprang up and bore their sad 
harvest all over France, how many deaths had worked 
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the same* kind of change, and helped to save their 
countiyy only God knows as yet Some day, perhaps, 
we shall know it too. 

And Juliette's little warm-hearted note, loving and 
affectionate as herself, was a reality, at any rate, which 
Paul bad left No thought of prudence could have 
induced Barbara to bum it as she had been advised ; 
the first moment that she could do so unperceived, she 
thrust it hastily into her dress, where it felt like a 
charm against which all dame Micheline's imkindness 
fell harmlessly, for Micheline was unusually cross. 
One or two of her most intimate friends, behind whom 
she had been standing while waiting for the bread, had 
favoured her with a repetition of certain remarks which 
had been passed upon her husband, remarks which 
were decidedly not pleasant to hear in times when the 
road was often short between a remark and the guillo- 
tine. Micheline had protested against them. with an 
energy which should have been convincing, but they 
had left a sting, and she could not but regard Barbara 
as another element of danger. If she saw it approach 
nearer she was prepared to sacrifice her without mercy, 
but she knew that she would have a great deal of 
trouble with her husband. 



CHAPTER X. 

•* You are not like Cerberos, three gentlemen at once, are you?" 

The Rivals, 

THE day on which old Paul appeared had been 
throughout oppressively hot and sultry. Great 
leaden clouds brooded over head, there was a strange 
stillness and yet unrest everywhere. Marius came back 
taciturn and uneasy, and went away the instant he had 
had some food, without answering his wife's questions, 
except by telling her briefly that Jacques the gaoler 
had shown himself dangerous, and that he had obtained 
his dismissal Micheline vented her own anxiety upon 
Barbara, she made her scrub, sweep, wash, until, 
between the intense heat and fatigue, the poor child 
almost dropped. As the cooler hours approached, in 
which Dubois might be expected to return and seek 
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refreshment in his garden, she was sent as usual to her 
stuffy little room, but this evening something different 
happened; she had not been there above an hour, 
having scarcely moved from the position into which 
she at first flung herself, when Micheline opened the 
door. 

" Come along, little pest," she said, evidently in one 
of the worst of tempers, " I hoped I had got rid of 
thee for the night, but the citizen Xavier has taken it 
into his provoking head to see for himself that we do 
not indulge thee too luxuriously." 

Even Micheline, eyeing her as she spoke, thought 
with satisfaction that the girl's appearance would be 
quite sufficient to vouch for the harshness of her treat- 
ment. The brown eyes looked larger than ever, her 
cheeks were pale and hollow, her tallness only made 
a weary stoop more evident, her hands were bleeding 
in more than one place. She followed Micheline 
silently and, as usual, without complaint. Besides, the 
name of the citizen Xavier had now a new interest in 
her ears, so that she longed to see him, and felt as if 
this movement on his part betokened something. 

Outside the door two or three men sat smoking and 
drinking; Dubois, with his tricoloured sash, from 
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which dangled a long sword, and the citizen Xavier, 
dressed in much the same fashion, except that his 
carmagnole was finer in texture and cleaner, and that 
he wore gaiters buttoned as high as the knees. A 
third man, whose bare feet were thrust into sabots, 
and whose clothes were ragged and vilely dirty, was 
Captain Leroy, who had but lately returned. He was 
speaking as the girl appeared 

" One must be in Paris to understand the enormous 
triumphs of the Genius of Liberty,'' he was saying, en- 
thusiastically waving a red cap. 

" Tiens^ and that is true," said Xavier, meditatively, 
" since it is certain that nowhere else has she such a 
goodly array of pikes at her back." 

The man stared at him. T\\&juge depaix appeared 
altogether absorbed in the removal of a little green fly 
from his sleeve. Dubois with his legs stretched out, 
and his hands plunged in his pockets, sat moodily 
looking into the bushes. Barbara stood in the door- 
way, waiting and watchful. Presently Xavier turned 
towards her. 

"So this is the young bird, is it? Come hith^er 
thou Julie, Juliette, or whatever other ridiculous and 
unpatriotic name thou mayest respond to. Hem. 
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Mafoi^ citizen Marius, you are right There is no ap- 
pearance here of over-indulgence." 

"We know our duty to the republic too well to 

favour aristocrats, '^ replied Dubois sulkily. 

"Nor any likeness to her mother," continued Xavier, 
unheeding. " One would even have said there might 
have been a mistake, but that thou wert too old an ac- 
quaintance to have been deceived. Strange things, 
however, do happen at times, do they not, citoyenne ? " 

An angry flush rose in dame Micheline's cheeks, she 
looked uneasily at her husband, who did not move. 
Xavier continued in the same tone, from which it was 
difficult to judge whether he were in jest or earnest 

" By the way, I happen to have in my pocket a de- 
scription of the ci-devani her brother. We will see 
whether a family likeness asserts itself there, or not 
Stand close, girl, and be thankful to the fortune which 
for once in thy life admits thee into a hearing of the 
conversation of good patriots." 

As Barbara moved, a screw of paper fell out of her 
dress, and fluttered to the ground between Leroy and 
Xavier — it was Juliette's note, which she had incau- 
tiously left there. Her flush and movement of terror 
were alone enough to draw attention, and even as she 
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Stooped to pick it up, it was too late. Leroy, who had 
the eye of a lynx, put out his heavy foot to secure it, 
when Xavier, with extraordinary quickness, caught it 
away, and, before they well knew what he was doing, 
struck a light and set it on fire. 

"Yoiu: pardon, citizen," he said coolly, "but my 
pipe wants re-lighting." 

Leroy uttered an angry exclamation. Dubois, 
though inwardly as much relieved as Barbara, put on 
a show of indignation. 

" We have trouble enough to collect the evidence, 
citizen Xavier," he said in a low voice. " Why did 
you destroy it ? It is quite possible that it might have 
been of value?" 

" Bah, one cannot be always on the trail," said the 
other carelessly, in the same tone. "But now we will 
have the description." He drew out and unfolded 
a paper. " * This is to give notice/ hem, hem ! 
* abominable plots,' ah, here it is ! ' Eyes blue, com- 
plexion and hair light, nose aquiline, face round;' 
curiously opposites, eh, citizens ? ' Height, five feet 
seven.' It would seem that in the Fontenelle family 
the comparative advantages of height are on the side 
of the women. Hearken, little aristocrat, thou canst 
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read, without doubt? Here, then, thou shalt have 
the privilege of seeing for thyself with what accuracy 
and justice a beneficent republic describes her enemies. 
Approach, then, I say, and read — dost thou hear? 
What, art thou unwilling ? " 

" Let the girl go, citizen," said Micheline, interfering. 
" Let her go to her room. I, for one, who am forced 
to put up with her all day, am sick of the sight of 
her." 

" Your pardon, dame Micheline, but when once the 
fancy seizes me, I am ^s obstinate as a pig, and I have 
an inclination that she shall see with her own eyes the 
excellent things which are spoken of the abominable 
ci'devant Look then, I repeat." 

He had hold of her wrist by this time, and Barbara, 
who had not forgotten Paul's words, felt that the 
pressure was one of warning, and not of unkindness. 
She carried on a little show of reluctance before yield- 
ing ; at last, as if on compulsion, she looked over his 
shoulder at the paper he spread before her eyes. It 
was one of the kind he had i^ated, issued by the 
council general of the commune, describing minutely 
the person of the young count, and containing the 
dreaded words that by his treasonable intrigues he had 
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placed himself ^^r J de la lot; but between the lines 
her young eyes could trace, faintly written in pencil, 
the words, ^^ Be on your guard, L, is near, and you will 
soon see him, Immeme caution necessary, do not — " 
Suddenly the paper was folded before her eyes, and 
looking up hastily she saw Dubois, purple with rage, 
standing behind Xavier. 

" Ci^zQViJuge de paix,^^ he cried fiercely, " I demand 
to see that paper." 

" I am desolated not to comply with your request, 
citizen, but it is unnecessary," said Xavier, rising, and 
with a smile replacing the paper in his breast. 

" Hear him ! " cried Dubois, " hear him speak in the 
very language of the aristocrats ! I say that I suspect 
thee, that I have suspected thee this long while. If 
there is no more in the paper than a description of the 
infamous Fontenelle, why am I not to see it and thus 
satisfy myself? " 

Leroy, who had also risen, darted furious looks at 
Xavier, whom he had his own reasons for disliking; 
Micheline stood with folded arms contemplating the 
scene. Xavier himself had drawn out a pistol the 
moment that he saw a movement of Dubois towards 
his own, but the smile on his lips remained unchanged. 
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''There are other suspicions afloat besides thine, 
Marius," he said cahnly. '' Oddly enough, some were 
only this morning discussed before the president of 
the council. Thou art well aware by this time that 
thy popularity does not stand so securely as mine, and 
the people have learnt to show their opinions, hki^ 
His voice suddenly changed, his whole figure, drawn 
up, seemed in an instant to gain dignity and strength, 
his eyes flashed with fire. '' Thou denounce me ! 
Go, imbecile, and try ! " 

Dubois shrank. He was too well aware that there 
was truth in Xavier's words, and that there were 
enough enemies in the town to ruin him, unless by 
any bold movement he could turn the tide against 
them. With Leroy's help it might be possible to 
overcome Xavier and wrest the paper from him, but 
though he was convinced that some scheme was con- 
nected with it, he had no sort of absolute proof to 
make it a safe proceeding, and as Xavier was a power- 
ful man, the preliminary risk was in itself great. 
Besides, the moment for action had passed ; directly 
he began to weigh the pros and cons, prudence 
pointed forcibly to a more peaceful course^ so that he 
dropped his threatening attitude, and said awkwardly, — 
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" The citizen is over hasty. It irritated me, I ac- 
knowledge, that he should permit this chit of a girl to 
see a paper which he refused to show to me, but — 
after all, it is true that it is his own affair, and a quarrel 
for such a cause between two honest patriots would be 
a folly." 

" Thou hast reason, Marius," said Xavier, recovering 
his former easy manner. "As for the paper, it is 
necessary that these creatures should sometimes be 
warned where their crimes will lead them, and for 
doing that there is no occasion to distrust an officer 
patriot; nevertheless I am willing to beheve it was the 
work of our amiable friend here, who indulges in a 
little animosity against me on his own account, eh, 
Leroy, is it not so ? " 

" Oh, if we come to fine words, every one knows 
thou hast enough for the whole department," growled 
Leroy sullenly. " But we shall see, we shall see." 

" Thy seeing at any rate will never reach too far to 
be troublesome. Do you go to the trials to-morrow, 
dame Micheline ? " 

" To-morrow ? Who then is tried ? " 

" The ci-devant De Sallanges and his wile, who is re- 
ported to be the most beautiful woman in all France." 
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Barbara felt a sharp pang at her heart, remembering 
the kind grave face, and Eugenie de Polinax, who 
must be the wife alluded to. She had often wondered 
what had been their lot during these troubles, and 
now, shocked at the tidings, she listened with painful 
interest while Micheline said carelessly, — 

" There have been so many trials of late, I am al- 
most sick of them." 

^ Ah, citoyenne, but you should be cautious. Such a 
statement might be enough to ruin you if it were heard 
by unfriendly ears, and you know they are everywhere. 
Well, I must be leaving. Citizen Marius, thy garden 
is the most admirable of places for the meeting of 
friends ; but it draws late, and we have plenty of work 
for to-morrow. A demain, citoyenne,^^ 

His steps tramped away along the narrow path to 
the green door which led into the road ; Dubois ex- 
changed a harassed look with his wife, who bid Barbara 
linger no longer where no one wanted her, and the girl 
went to her room in a feverish state of excitement : 
Lucain, was it possible ? should she so soon see him ? 
And how, where, when ? By one thing she had been 
struck. When Xavier said those last words of his 
about the garden and its advantages as a meeting- 
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place for frieflds, his eyes had sought hers and a 
scarcely perceptible sign had impressed the sentence 
upon her as one with a concealed meaning. She was 
sure, in consequence, that it was in the garden that she 
was to expect to see him, but her brain grew dizzy as 
she thought of the risk. And the De Sallanges ! Alas, 
that the storm should have fallen also upon them, that 
her beautiful Eugenie de Polinax, beautiful still, ac- 
cording to Xavier's account, should be so near her and 
in such deadly peril ! Would it be possible that they 
should be suffered to die when friends in disguise 
seemed so near, and she could hardly doubt, so power- 
ful ? And yet had not mademoiselle died ? She did 
not realize that where something might be dared for De 
Fontenelles or De Sallanges, the poor governess must 
go to her death with only a thrill of pity bestowed 
upon her fate. Indeed, to her it was all mysterious 
and bewildering. She was confused between friends 
and enemies, not knowing under which head to class 
Dubois, — ^who, perhaps, would have felt himself equally 
unable to decide. Who was Xavier? Why were old 
Paul and his wife divided? It was, in fact, peculiarly 
a time of doubt and mixed motives, a time hot and 
fierce with the :most cruel development of civil war, yet 
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with individuals on either side neces&rily subject to 
the touch of conflicting emotions. The people were 
dead against the nobles, it is true, yet there were foster 
brothers appealing for mercy, and not unfrequently 
some tie of gratitude to stay their hands in particular 
cases. 

Out of all which grew some lightening. 

And for the future, Barbara, kneeling by her win- 
dow, and Mme. de Fontenelle and Juliette in the garret 
of the inn, and Eugenie de Polinax on the stones of her 
prison, and a thousand other sad hearts in equal need, 
had learned to cling closer to the One Help in time of 
trouble, and their prayers must bring an answer by and 
by. 

Barbara awoke in the morning with the eager wonder 
only more keenly alive in her mind for the rest of the 
night. That she should see Lucain seemed an almost 
impossible joy, but she was too young really to think 
any joy impossible, and the knowledge of danger al- 
ways brings to natures like hers a not unpleasant thrill 
of excitement. Her pale cheeks had got a little colour 
in them, her eyes sparkled. Micheline, who was no 
less uneasy than the day before, looked at her angrily, 
and promised herself to watch her with double care. 
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She would have gladly avoided the trials, for it was true 
as she said that she was sick of blood, aud would have 
preferred aay other means of gaining the things she 
wished for, but having once plunged into this dreadful 
path, Dubois and she were in the toils. The faintest 
shudder, the least drawing back might be fatal. Mercy 
for an aristocrat meant nothing less than death to the 
republican who showed it. 

Therefore, even while she distrusted the motive of 
Xavier's warning the evening before, she dared not dis- 
regard it. She believed with her husband that he was 
trying to establish communications with Barbara, why, 
they did not know, except that it might be with a view 
of confirming some suspicions he had taken up as to 
her identity, and so obtaining a handle against them- 
selves. Thus while she felt it necessary that she should 
attend the trials, she no less determined to be keenly 
on the watch, and to take precautions for the discovery 
of any plan he might have formed with a view of getting 
at Barbara. She did not fasten the girl into her room, 
but she locked the garden door, and the wall round it 
made it thoroughly secure. For the rest she believed 
she would be able to watch Xavier's movements at the 
salle of the tribunal^ and if anything aroused her sus- 

Q 
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pidoDSyshe detemmiedtoietiiniatcmce. And having 
made diese pradent resohresy she faistened a bright new 
tricoloiired cockade tipon her muslin neckerchief and 
setoff. 

Barbara had plentj of occupation left for her in the 
diape of work, bat it most be confessed that it fared 
but badly, since her thoughts and her ears were only 
in the garden, and she was constantly ruiming to the 
door to look out As she stood there, every noise 
thrilled through her. Was it Lucain near at hand or 
some stir connected with the De Sallanges ? She could 
picture them both standing before the judges, he with 
his grand air which no insults could daunt, she with 
her sweet serene eyes, happy if she might only die with 
him. And yet— oh, could there be no deliverance? 
Must they die, these two, in their youth and beauty, 
as so many of the noblest had already died ? Was not 
rather this time of blood and carnage the horrible 
nightmare of a dream ? Would she not awake — awake 
under the glossy chestnuts of Fontenelle, awake to see 
Mme. de Fontenelle's graceful figure, the black lace 
knotted loosely under her chin, Juliette springing to 
her side with an apron full of dewy flowers, made- 
moiselle reading to them in her gentle monotonous 
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Stooped to pick it up, it was too late. Leroy, who had 
the eye of a lynx, put out his heavy foot to secure it, 
when Xavier, with extraordinary quickness, caught it 
away, and, before they well knew what he was doing, 
struck a light and set it on €ire. 

"Your pardon, citizen," he said coolly, "but my 
pipe wants re-lighting." 

Leroy uttered an angry exclamation. Dubois, 
though inwardly as much relieved as Barbara, put on 
a show of indignation. 

" We have trouble enough to collect the evidence, 
citizen Xavier," he said in a low voice. " Why did 
you destroy it ? It is quite possible that it might have 
been of value?" 

" Bah, one cannot be always on the trail," said the 
other carelessly, in the same tone. "But now we will 
have the description." He drew out and unfolded 
a paper. " * This is to give notice,' hem, hem ! 
* abominable plots,' ah, here it is ! * Eyes blue, com- 
plexion and hair light, nose aquiline, face round \ ' 
curiously opposites, eh, citizens ? * Height, five feet 
seven.' It would seem that in the Fontenelle family 
the comparative advantages of height are on the side 
of the women. Hearken, little aristocrat, thou canst 
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either of them made any movement to leave the scUU 
of the tribunal, where they were safe for a couple of 
hours at least. 

" St. Pol will see that they remain," he said. 

'' But how did you get in, and how will you escape 
again ? " asked Barbara in wonder and delight. 

He led her, smiling, to the comer of the house. 

" Do you see the pear-tree against the wall? There 
could not be an easier ladder, or a better screen for an 
inquiring head than the branches at the top. There 
is a shed on the other side, where I passed the night, 
and, petite^ you little thought that I was looking on, 
and longing to break the heads of one or two of that 
convivial party. St. Pol had promised that I should 
see you." 

" Who is St. Pol ? And oh, my cousin, do not talk 
so rashly. You have not told me yet how you got 
into the town, or how Mac is with you, or whether the 
citizen Xavier is a friend or not, or who one may trust. 
There is old Paul, he seems true, but there is Fran- 
9oise, is there not ? You know of what she has done, 
you are not trusting her ! " 

<' No. Fran9oise is dangerous, as you say," said the 
young count, looking roimd him with more gravity. 
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" Old Paul you can trust, he is like his brother, as 
true as steel ; it was he got me into the town yester- 
day, disguised as a wood-cutter, oh, I have my papers 
and certificates all in rule, do not fear ! And as for 
Xavier — tiensy Barbara, you remember De Luynes St. 
Pol, in Paris, the friend of De Sallanges ? " 
The girl nodded. 
" This is he." 

" Impossible 1 And yet, now you tell me — ^^ 
" It is he, believe me. You will trust him abso- 
lutely now? My dearly beloved little cousin, there 
are more of us about than you think — wretched, de- 
graded work it is, I acknowledge it; but what else 
remains for our unhappy country ? Robespierre rules, 
and if he rules for two or three days longer, farewell to 
all hope ; but he plays a desperate game, and if before 
it is too late, we can stir up the more moderate party 
to resistance, there is yet a chance. They, too, are 
growing desperate. The great struggle will be in 
Paris^ but it must also touch these nearer towns, here 
especially, where he has so strong a party of scoun- 
drels in his pay." 

" Oh, Lucain, but if you should fail ! " 

'' Ah, but we mean to succeed. Petite, you must 
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understand that I knew it was hopeless to make any 
attempt to see my poor mother, but I felt as if I might 
get a sight of you — and you look thin and ilL Do 
they treat you so badly then, the villains ? " 

'' Oh nOy nOy it is nothing. And now I shall not 
feel lonely any more, this is such happiness. But he 
— Marius — you know who he is? — the lackey who 
lived at Fontenelle — Dubois." 

^ Dubois!" exclaimed the young man hastily. ''But 
in that case he knows you, knows that you are not 
JuUette." 

" Yes, that is so. And I think, I believe, that he 
really did his best for us." 

*' That explains much, for we have wondered that 
they spared you. The fellow felt some remorse, with- 
out doubt, and we shall owe him a good turn for it, 
otherwise — " 

'' But Mac, you have not told me about Mac," Bar- 
bara asked. She was hugging the dog, whose demon- 
strations of delight had by no means ceased. 

" No, petite^ for I have very little to tell, and I own 
that it is mysterious," said Lucain, with a graver look 
just crossing his face. " He must have been in search 
of you, for he ran in this morning while I was sitting 
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mentally grumbling at the confinement of my shed. 
There did not seem to be any one near, and I know 
no more, except that he could not have been brought 
by Paul. Frangoise's presence here would do us no 
good. I was forced to run some risk to get into the 
town, and to hurry matters more than St Pol thinks 
prudent, on account of the De Sallanges." 

" But now that you are here they will be saved?" 
** That depends. There is, at all events — ^well, we 
will not talk of it. St. Pol will do his very utmost to 
delay matters, and we every hour expect news from 
Paris, on which a great deal depends. The people are 
so completely cowed by these tyrants that they will 
permit their own heads to be cut off sooner than 
resist, far more other people's. But we shall try 
something." 

He spoke so cheerily, that Barbara, naturally hope- 
ful and full of the De Fontenelle belief in Lucain, could 
not tremble as she might otherwise have done at the 
dangers he was running. In the delight of his pre- 
sence she had now begun to forget Micheline and her 
possible return. To him, too, there was an inexpres- 
sible charm in this momentary breathing time, and the 
sight of a home face. He had run so many dangers. 
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and had so many hair-breadth escapes, that he had 
perhaps grown over reckless. At any rate he was off 
his guard at this moment, and was looking too eagerly 
at his cousin, and was listening too gladly at her voice, 
to hear a low whistle, twice repeated outside the garden 
wan. Mac's quick ears went up at the sound, but the 
others were thinking too much of the present delight. 
The great clock of the great Church had just struck, the 
sun was shining out, insects were dancing in the air, bees 
humming round the jessamine flowers, hardly could 
you have imagined a quieter scene of sunlight and 
shadow— yet through the stillness surely there was a 
grating sound outside the garden door ? The cousins 
talked on, unconscious, there was another moment as 
peaceful as the last, the next — the door was flung open, 
a dozen soldiers were running down the path, and they 
heard a woman's voice, clear and loud, — 
'* There is the d-devanif Arrest him 1" 
The young man's first impulse was flight, but a 
moment's reflection showed it would be in vain, since 
it would be absolutely certain that if he were betrayed, 
the garden would be surrounded. Besides it was im«> 
possible to leave Barbara in such a position. He said 
to her in his quietest voice, — 
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place for frieflds, his eyes had sought hers and a 
scarcely perceptible sign had impressed the sentence 
upon her as one with a concealed meaning. She was 
sure, in consequence, that it was in the garden that she 
was to expect to see him, but her brain grew dizzy as 
she thought of the risk. And the De Sallanges ! Alas, 
that the storm should have fallen also upon them, that 
her beautiful Eugdnie de Polinax, beautiful still, ac- 
cording to Xavier's account, should be so near her and 
in such deadly peril ! Would it be possible that they 
should be suffered to die when friends in disguise 
seemed so near, and she could hardly doubt, so power- 
ful ? And yet had not mademoiselle died ? She did 
not realize that where something might be dared for De 
Fontenelles or De Sallanges, the poor governess must 
go to her death with only a thrill of pity bestowed 
upon her fate. Indeed, to her it was all mysterious 
and bewildering. She was confused between friends 
and enemies, not knowing under which head to class 
Dubois, — ^who, perhaps, would have felt himself equally 
unable to decide. Who was Xavier? Why were old 
Paul and his wife divided ? It was, in fact, peculiarly 
a time of doubt and mixed motives, a time hot and 
fierce with the most cruel development of civil war, yet 
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" This is unfortunate, my cousin. I entreat you to 
go into the house at once." 

And she answered as quietly, with a touch of 
scorn, — 

" Lucain, do you think I would desert you ?" 

The soldiers had probably been led to expect some 
desperate movement on the part of the young count, 
for they halted at a distance of some yards, and one 
among them raised his fusil to his shoulder. But 
Lucain only moved a step or two in front of his cousin, 
and folding his arms, said coolly, — 

" You seem excited, citizen soldiers, pray advance 
without hesitation." 

A half murmur of admiration went round the men 
at his coolness, but one, whom Barbara recognized 
as Leroy, pushed in front, and said loudly and 
roughly,— 

" So, vile traitor, we have laid hands on thee at last 
Surrender at once, or I will have thee shot on the 
spot." 

" That would be to deprive too many butchers of 
their accustomed feast," said Lucain gaily. " Advance 
without alarm, I give you my word that I am not going 
to kill so much as one of you." 
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A crowd had followed the soldiers, and the little 
garden seemed to be full of people. Micheline stood 
near the wall, Dubois with a gloomy face came towards 
the front 

'^ Seize him 1" shouted the infuriated Leroy. '* Drag 
ofif his base disguise !" 

No one appeared to care to execute the order. M. 
de Fontenelle, still smiling, took off his wig and flung 
it on the ground beside him. His gay light-hearted 
demeanour, the youth and beauty of his face, added to 
Barbara's imploring looks, created a new sensation in 
the crowd. One voice even cried out, — 

" There is no occasion for such violence, captain." 

Dubois, who heard this, pushed forward, — 

''He has surrendered, nothing more is necessary. 
He may now be tried by the laws.'* 

'' The citizen Marius is on the side of the aristocrats," 
cried another voice. It was that of Jacques the gaoler. 
'' That is treason. He has moreover conspired to re- 
lease them on false pretences. I denounce the citizen 
Marius." 

"As you please," said Leroy, not unwilling. "All 
who attempt to turn aside the just vengeance of the re- 
public are traitors. There are no laws for these villains." 
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The crowd, easily terrified, each person for his own 
safety, ventured on no more signs of compassion, and 
Leroy continued in his loud and blustering voice, — 

" I arrest the girl also. She is guilty of conniving 
with aristocrats. Let her be tied to the ci-devantJ'^ 

Lucain's face changed ; for the first time he made a 
movement to draw out a pistol, but three men threw 
themselves upon him and disarmed him at a sign from 
Leroy. And Barbara, who had dreaded separation 
beyond all other evils, whispered in a voice of which 
there was no mistaking the glad relief, — 

" O, Lucain, what happiness that they have left us 
together!" 

Then she kissed Mac's rough head, and looked wist- 
fully into the faces round her. Was there any one 
who would be kind to him ? A woman, who had been 
watching from the background, pushed the men aside, 
came up hastily, and took the dog from her arms — a 
woman with a pale handsome face, at whom they all 
looked with a certain respect. 

" Frangoise ! " cried Barbara. 

" Child, how came you here, how came you here ? " 
she said in a whisper full of sharp pain. '^ I thought 
you were safe at Vemay, you and the poor woman who 
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was not an aristocrat. I never thought of harming 
you, I only though of helping God in His vengeance 
against the wicked ones of the earth, do you not under- 
stand ? But you — you who have my dead child's eyes, 

you who are motherless citizens, hear me, I have a 

right to be heard — ^this girl is not one of them, she is 
English, she is altogether innocent!" 

" English !" 

" All the worse. She is without doubt a spy of 

Coburg !" cried Jacques' voice once more. 

"To the guillotine with her I" 

" Yes, yes, hand her over to Monsieur de Basville ! 
Down with all spies!" 

The crowd, seized with a sudden access of fury, 
flung themselves upon the little group ; Fran9oise her- 
self, who but five minutes ago had been at the height 
of popularity, was now hustled, struck, and threatened. 
The soldiers would probably have left their prisoners 
to their fate, if one or two men had not thrown them- 
selves into the m^lee^ and by kicks and blows succeeded 
in warding off some of the attack. Still the position 
of affairs was perilous in the extreme : Lucain, bound, 
could not even defend himself, though maddened to 
desperation by seeing a wound on Barbara's cheek, 
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caused by the jQiinging of a stone ; and she, poor child, 
dung to him, feeling as if death must surely be come, 
but that at least they had the happiness of dying 
together. How it would have ended, and whether the 
few who struggled to restore order would have suc- 
ceeded, was uncertain, when a cry was raised that 
Dubois was quitting the garden, and he being in reality 
the object of envy and hatred that was most important 
in the eyes of Jacques and some of the others, their 
violence was turned in that direction. Two or three 
detached themselves hastily to seize him, a pistol was 
fired, and the hubbub once more was divided. Liicain 
found means to whisper to his cousin, — 

" Have these wretches hurt you?" 

" Oh, it is nothing, nothing. Only let me die with 
you, I would far rather die than live on here," she said, 
clinging to him. 

" I believe it would be the best," he said, setting his 
teeth savagely. " But I do not despair yet, though I 
cannot see my man." 

Who this was he did not say, nor did Barbara ask. 
Loss of blood was making her faint, so that she was 
conscious of little but one absorbing wild desire to be 
with her cousin to the last Micheline was gesticu- 
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lating and storming in the midst of the group which 
surrounded her husband, whom Jacques denounced in 
no measured terms as an accomplice of emigrants, an 
aider and abettor in the plot by which the wrong per- 
sons had been foisted upon the great and indivisible 
republic, to whose wrongs the people listened respect- 
fully ; a shelterer of one of the spies of Pitt, a receiver, 
no doubt, of the corrupt lucre of that arch enemy. No 
words were too inflated in those times, nothing too 
wild which could be backed by an allusion to the 
dreaded Robespierre, or too violent to apply to Eng- 
land or Germany. Dubois, as pale as death, protested 
and raged in vain. The crowd looked coldly on him, 
Jacques was burning with a desire for revenge ; Leroy, 
disquieted with some half-measures of his of late, was 
willing above all things to take the popular side; 
Perrot, the mayor, who came hastily in at this moment, 
was not disinclined to listen to the clamours against a 
man whose violence had often shocked him, and in 
fact Dubois shared the usual fate of agitators in seeing 
arrayed against him enemies whose enmity sprang from 
altogether opposite causes. Resistance was useless, 
it was determined that he and his wife should be con- 
veyed with the other prisoners to the tribunal, and 
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Leroy in the full swagger of dignity came back to 
where Lucain and Barbara were standing, surrounded 
by three or four soldiers. 

" Bring the miserable aristocrats at once——" he 
was beginning, when Fran9oise, who, pale and indig- 
nant, had been standing at the distance of a few yards, 
moved forward. 

" Benolt Leroy,^ she said, " you know me, you all 
know me, Frangoise Maillard. Am I a friend of the 
nobles ? Am I likely to plead for an aristocrat who is 
guilty ? And have I not a right to demand some re- 
ward for my services? For the ci-devant^ he has 
brought his fate upon himself, let him perish : but for 
the girl, she is innocent, and she is the reward I demand" 

" No, no ! " cried Barbara, spreading out her hands 
in horror, and turning away her head. 

Leroy laughed. 

" Apparently they do not love thee, dtoyenne^ and it 
would be a little strange, perhaps, if they did. But as 
to reward, it is reward enough for thee, if thou hast 
done the republic a service, to reflect upon it. That 
is the most troublesome part with women, they are 
never contented. And as for her being so innocent, I 
have my doubts." 
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" She is but a child/* urged the woman. 

"I/i/ they must all be children first. Would you 
keep the little vipers till they can bite. Vd, ciioyenncy 
no more, or thou wilt give me reason to suspect thee 
next." 

As he spoke, Fran^oise covered her bowed face. The 
next instant she had passed one of the soldiers, and 
stood close behind the cousins. 

•* Do so," she said, " you have reason. If this is to 
be the work of the republic, I am a republican no 
longer. Call me aristocrat, — ^what you will ; my life 
is the only atonement I can make, and I make it." 
Then, with a movement full of dignity, she added 
quietly, "Why do you delay? We are ready." 

Leroy shrugged his broad shoulders. 

"As you please, citoyenne. If you accuse yourself, 
certainly there is no more to be said, but it is probable 
that you will have thought better of it before we reach 
the tribunal, in which case you will not find me unami- 
able. Forward with the prisoners." 

They passed down the path, joining the angry group 
near the door, and the throng of people poured out 
after them. Leroy gave directions to one of his men 
to remain behind for the purpose of thoroughly search- 
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ing the house of the citizen Marius; otherwise the 
little garden, trampled now and beaten down, was left 
to the quiet of its sheltering trees. Barbara and Lucain 
were fastened together, but he was able a little to sup- 
port her, and she was so faint with loss of blood that, 
without this help and the strong desire to remain with 
him, she could scarcely have kept up. Dubois and 
his wife were in front, still talking volubly. A step 
behind the cousins, with bent head, and Mac in her 
arms, walked Frangoise, the soldiers surrounding them. 



CHAPTER XI. 

* * Hush and pray ! 
We are to die ; but even I perceive 
*Tis not a very hard thing so to die." 

R. Browning. 

THE little procession, containing in itself so 
many opposing elements, was not long in 
reaching the house where public business of all 
kinds was transacted, for Leroy was anxious to gain 
the glory of his exploit in capturing De Fontenelle as 
quickly as possible, and hurried his prisoners along. 
Outside the garden gate there was a large piece of 
waste untidy ground, which accounted for the com- 
parative stillness and quiet of the spot ; then — and 
it was a relief after the blazing sunshine which beat so 
fiercely on this waste — they found themselves in a net- 
work of narrow dirty streets. From this point the 
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crowd which followed them got some recruits, but it 
seemed to Lucain, who watched eagerly, that there 
was no very strong feeling against them abroad 
amongst the people. Every now and then, it is true, 
a cry arose of " Down with the English ! " the French 
at all times having an inclination to make outsiders 
responsible for their own faults or failures, and now, 
when in their hearts tired of blood-shedding, and 
afraid of their rulers, finding a certain satisfaction in 
assuring themselves that the revolution was kept up, 
and the horrors of civil war were fomented, by English 
money and English spies. This general feeling alarmed 
him very much for Barbara ; against himself and the 
others he believed there was little real exasperation, 
but neither could he hope that any one would be 
found to dare attempt their deliverance, Robespierre's 
men having too entirely got them into subjection, and 
the guillotine being an active and mighty power, which 
had so sufficiently impressed them as to leave them 
no other thought than how to avoid its operation on 
their own necks. Xavier's absence gave him the 
greatest imeasiness. He built very much upon him, 
and could only suppose that something entirely un- 
foreseen had happened, perhaps, even, that in an 
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attempt to rescue the De Sallanges he had himself 
been arrested. 

In this case all was lost. 

It is probable that the shade of the houses and the 
motion revived Barbara, for by the time they reached 
the Maison de Commune, outside which half-a-dozen 
disreputable-looking soldiers, raggedly clothed, and 
armed with long pikes, were lounging, she had more 
strength and power to notice what was about her and 
to whisper words of thankfulness to her cousin that 
they were still together. The blood, too, had ceased 
to flow, and though she was very pale, she stood up- 
right with a quiet courage which was an unspeakable 
relief to Lucain. Dubois, who had never ceased to 
utter indignant expostulations against his own fate, 
continued to pour out a torrent of excited language, 
when they were pushed unceremoniously into the long 
room where their doom would be decided. The De 
Sallanges* trial was over. The judges, oppressed with 
this same breathless suspense which in these days 
stifled France, and one and all, except Xavier, crea- 
tures of Robespierre, were hurrying on the executions 
with a haste new even in the reign of terror. It seemed 
to them as if their own safety lay in the swift destruc- 
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tion of all that opposed them — a gloomy tribunal, in- 
deed, for those called, as these were, to answer before 
it. Frangoise remained quite silent, but more than 
once she contrived to interpose between some rough 
soldier and the young cousins, always, however, with- 
out any appearance of attempting to shield them, or 
even allowing them to perceive that she had done so, 
and indeed Barbara shrank from the smallest contact 
with her, in unspeakable horror. 

At the end of the long room was a raised platform, 
and on either side of this a sort of rostrum. Down 
the middle ran a long table, the walls were hung with 
shabby portraits of the leading heroes of the revolu- 
tion, Marat's being crowned with a wreath of immor- 
telles^ and decorated with flags. One or two men were 
sitting at the table, writing, and in a few minutes a 
side door opened, and the president, a short dark man 
with small eyes and a retreating forehead, came in, 
followed by two or three others, and took his place on 
the platform. A couple of clerks were already sitting 
at a small table. As many of the crowd as could be 
admitted had pressed in behind the prisoners. Xavier, 
z&juge de paix^ ought to have been present, but Lucain 
looked round in vain, and felt his anxiety deepen. 
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The usual questions were asked as to the identity of 
the prisoners, the charges against them, and the per- 
sons by whom they were denounced : — 

'^ Lucain Charles Archibaud Philippe, ci-devant comte 

de Fontenelle, denounced as aristocrat and conspirator 

against the republic." 
"By whom?" 

" By Frangoise Maillard, citoyenner 

" Barbara Marie Elliot, having been called upon to 
give her true name, denounced as an English spy, 
living under a false denomination, by Captain Benoit 
Leroy. 

'' The citizen official Marius Dubois and Micheline 
his wife denounced as accomplices in the same plot 
by Jacques Simon, ex-gaoler. 

" The citoyenne Frangoise Maillard, denounced as 
an enemy of the glorious republic by ^'' 

There was a momentary pause. 

" Fat de Mars, by herself, citizen president," said 
Leroy's rough voice with a laugh. " These women's 
tongues cannot be kept quiet. If they can do no one 
else any mischief, they will do it to themselves." 

" It is true," said Frangoise, speaking in her clear 
full tones and moving a little forward, so as to bring 
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herself within sight of the president. " I have been a 
republican, but if the republic has ceased to distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty, then I acknow- 
ledge myself to be, as he says, the enemy of the 
republic." 

A buzz of interest passed through the spectators as 
she spoke, and Perrot the mayor interposed. 

" There must be an error ; the citoyenne has been of 
great service to the cause, indeed it is through her 
that we have been now enabled to lay hands on the 
d'devant count." 

" That is also true," said Frangoise, with more agi- 
tation, " and I am rewarded by a refusal of the one 
favour I ever asked ! Citizen president, that girl is no 
De Fontenelle and no spy " 

In an instant Barbara had turned and clasped 
Lucain*s arm. 

" What he is, I am ! " she said in a distinct voice 
which they all heard. 

" You hear," said the president impatiently ; " Citoy- 
enne Fran^oise, it will be prudent for thee to say no 
more, and the court, desirous of recompensing thy 
services, will take no notice of this matter. The 
charge, therefore, is considered to be withdrawn." 
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" It is too late," said Frangoise. ** I tell you that 
you have made me detest both your deeds and my 
own, and that from henceforth I devote myself to the 
overthrow of these tyrants who drown France in 
blood, not as I once thought, to cleanse it, not for its 
regeneration, but to satisfy their own ambition. A 
bas Robespierre and the commune ! " 

It is impossible to describe the confusion which 
followed these words. Their audacity, at a moment 
when no one dared openly to breathe a murmur 
against the iron power which ruled France, made 
even those who in their hearts might have sympathized 
with Fran9oise the most loud in their cries against 
her. Otherwise might they not, too, be. suspected? 
A clamour of voices, of hisses, filled the room, and 
the crowd surged dangerously backwards and forwards 
in an attempt to reach the prisoners and drag them 
out to immediate execution. It was in vain that the 
mayor proclaimed silence; the only thing which at 
last procured it was the voice of Frangoise herself, 
rising in her peculiarly clear and bell-like tones above 
the shrill sounds. Curiosity then, and a great desire 
to know what fresh injuries she might have to say, 
brought about a certain lull. 
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" I ask no merqr," she said, " and desire none : if 
I had died long ago it would have been better. But 
if I am, as I am called now, a traitor, my testimony 
against the accused ci-devant is worthless. I declare 
it to be so. I go willingly to my death, for I deserve 
it ; but if there is one spark of pity left in the hearts 
of any who hear me, I appeal to it on behalf of these 
two children who are innocent." 

Her earnestness made some impression, for a mo- 
mentary silence followed, and the people looked at 
the president. 

He laughed. 

"Attend to thine own affairs, citoyenne^^ he said 
harshly. " They are sufficient to occupy thee without 
others. Dost thou still adhere to thine abominable 
opinions ? " 

But Frangoise was mute. With a gesture of despair 
when she understood by his laugh that her appeal was 
in vain, she had dropped her head upon her chest and 
refused to look up or to speak. It is probable that 
she scarcely heard the questionings or the sentence. 
As for the latter, there could be only one after such a 
defiance as she had flung forth — death ; and she was 
removed to a small room to await the arrival of the 
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Other prisoners as soon as their mockery of a trial was 
over. As she passed out, guarded, an old man pressed 
in as closely as he could to the soldiers. He said but 
one word, " Fran9oise ! " but it conveyed so much 
anguish and reproach that it reached her ear in spite 
of all the surrounding hubbub. She had held Mac in 
her arms throughout, but when the voice came to her, 
she stopped and said to the soldier by her side — 

" The dog at least has betrayed no one and done no 
harm. Give him to that old man, who is my husband, 
and will want something to comfort him.'* 

The man hesitated, but he had a dog of his own, 
and thought he might venture on this small act of 
grace. So, Mac, struggling against his own safety, was 
given to Paul, and Frangoise, silent again, passed out 
of the tribunal. 

The proceedings which followed her removal did 
not last long. Lucain, who was almost in despair at 
the non-arrival of St. Pol, did all that he could to gain 
time, but the president, as aware as he of the criti- 
cal nature of the moment, and one of Robespierre's 
most violent followers, was desirous to strike terror 
into the hearts of such as might be wavering. Only 
one of the prisoners was acquitted, Micheline, who 
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might be supposed to have acted in ignorance ; the 
others were condemned to death. There was a doubt 
at one moment as to Dubois' guilt, when Jacques the 
gaoler, who was giving testimony against him, cried 
out eagerly — 

" Let the citizen president cause his pockets to be 
searched." 

A fine cambric handkerchief, stained, and embroi- 
dered with a coronet, was what they found. The crowd 
hissed, Jacques cried triumphantly — 

" Behold ! It is the handkerchief of the widow 
Fontenelle." 

" Can you deny this, prisoner? " asked the president. 

" Citizen president, I can explain," cried Dubois 
trembling. " It has lain in my pocket for years " 

" Hear him ! " exclaimed the gaoler. 

" Silence ! " said the usher of the court. 

" It was an accident. The handkerchief was used 
to stanch the blood, and I have preserved it." 

*' Is it or is it not the handkerchief of the ci-devante 
Fontenelle ? " 

" Citizen pres " 

" I repeat the question. Is it or is it not the hand- 
kerchief of the ci'devante Fontenelle? " 
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" It is ; but- 



>» 



" Enough. The prisoner has admitted this proof of 
his complicity, and explanations are unnecessary." 

Dubois attempted once more to speak, but he was 
silenced peremptorily, and after a short consultation 
with those behind him, the president delivered the 
sentence of death. Completely unmanned, Dubois 
flung himself on his knees, and implored a respite of 
at least a day. 

" Go ! " said the president unmoved. " Thou hast 
seen enough of death by this time to have learnt the 
way to die." 

Death. The De Sallanges were already awaiting it, 
and when Barbara, still clinging to Lucain, entered 
the little bare room where in one corner rran9oise 
leant against the wall, weighed down by her newly 
awakened and intolerable remorse, she was clasped in 
her friend's arms, and felt the sweet serene eyes looking 
once more into hers with the tenderest pity and love. 
Eugenie was unchanged. Her husband had refused 
to leave France, and she would not leave her hus- 
band. 

She had shared his disguises, his perils, his capture, 
and now, going to share his death, she was full of their 
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happiness in never having been separated. No one, to 
look at her radiant face, could have guessed for what 
fate she was waiting ; even Dubois, in the midst of his 
violent despair, stared at her. 

" Can you tell me something about that poor crea- 
ture ? " she whispered to Barbara, pointing to Fran- 
9oise's immovable figure. "It saddens one to see 
anything so sorrowful." 

The girl turned away her head with a shudder. 

" It is she who denounced us." 

" Oh, poor thing, poor thing, no wonder she is sad ! 
She thinks no doubt that you have not forgiven her. 
Come and tell her that you have, and you too, M. de 
Fontenelle. I am sure that you will try to give her a 
little comfort." 

Lucain's sweet temper yielded at once. 

" You are right, Mme. de Sallanges, " he said gravely. 
" Come/<f///^." But Barbara hung back. 

"Mademoiselle first, and then you, Lucain," she 
said. " Ah, I cannot. It is impossible ! " 

^^ Forgive and ye shall be forgivenP Where did the 
words come from? Not from Eugenie, though 
Eugenie's kind arm was round her entreatingly, 
Eugenie's eyes were pleading with all the depth and 
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sweetness of which they were capable. Surely there 
was another Voice, speaking to her heart, and calling 
another scene to her remembrance — a Cross, the 
rending nails, the cruel mockings, the taunts, and 
above the din of all, the Divine return, "Forgive 
them, they know not" What, was she to refuse that 
which He had bidden them give ? How had she not 
failed, even towards those whom she had professed to 
love ? What did she know of all that had passed in 
that poor erring heart, before in its madness it had 
worked such grievous harm ? 

" Look at her," whispered Mme. de Sallanges. 

Hitherto Barbara had kept her head turned away, 
but when, doing as she was bid, she glanced at the 
motionless figure, her heart smote her, and with a 
swift impulsive movement she went quickly across the 
room, and put her arm round Fran9oise. 

" Do not be so sorry," she said simply, " for we are 
not : we are glad to be together. We think that very 
likely you did not understand what you were doing, 
and you have been very good to Mac.*' 

The woman dropped on her knees. 

" Oh my God," she cried, clasping her hands, " if 
they can forgive me like this, perhaps Thou canst too ? 
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They do not know all, but Thou knowest, Thou 
knowest ! " 

She buried her face in her hands, great tearless sobs 
shook her from head to foot. Mme. de Sallanges, 
kneeling down beside her, motioned to the others to 
kneel also, even Dubois mechanically followed their 
example — and there in the little room, waiting for the 
official who was to come and read the list of the con- 
demned, M. de Sallanges prayed. 

The two men who were on guard did not interfere ; 
one, it is true, was disposed to pass some brutal jest 
upon the citizen Marius, but the other checked him, 
and when the list had been read, and the orders 
given, he even found an opportunity to say to M. de 
Sallanges — 

" Tiens, citizen aristocrat, I do not believe after all 
that thou art as black as they make thee out, but 
thou seest all the world knows that if the aristocrats 
get uppermost again they would make it their business 
to put the good patriots to death. Hein ? " 

"Ah, my friend," said M. de Sallanges, smiling, 
" you do not believe that lie in your heart" 

" That is what my wife says to me. She says, * Jean 
Baptiste, thou art a blockhead, thou,' and sometimes 
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I rather think she is right; but it does not do 

to let a woman know you Coming, my captain. 

Now, citizen Marius, would you keep us here all 
day?" 

Dubois was in fact half fainting, so that the men 
were obliged to lift him into the rough cart, in which 
the others were by this time seated. The execution 
had been unusually hurried, only two or three hours 
having elapsed since the condemnation, but M. de 
Sallanges and M. de Fontenelle were moving spirits 
among the royalists, and at this critical moment the 
president resolved to strike as summarily as was 
possible. Lucain, whose hopes had depended a good 
deal on some counter-stroke arranged by De Lu3mes 
St. Pol, and who had trusted a day might elapse before 
the sentence was carried out, felt his heart sink as he 
drew Barbara to his side, and mentally measured the 
short distance which lay between them and the pkut 
where the guillotine was erected. 

Mme. de Sallanges, her hand clasped in her hus- 
band's, her eyes as shining and serene as ever — even 
more so, Barbara fancied — from time to time said 
something to Fran9oise, and Fran9oise in her turn oc- 
cupied herself at every possible opportunity, with a 
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humility that was pathetic, in doing what she could 
for the comfort of the young cousins. Once, as the 
cart rumbled oflf over the stones, she waved her hand 
sadly towards some one in the crowd. It was old 
Paul. And once, when Barbara started at a low 
whine from a dog which reached her, Frangoise said 
quickly — 

" My husband will take good care of him. Made- 
moiselle may rest assured of it." 

Beyond their own fate, Lucain had one cause for 
anxiety, which he carefully withheld from his cousin. 
For now that Barbara^s name was known, and Dubois 
had been forced to acknowledge the deception, Mme. 
de Fontenelle and Juliette were no longer even com- 
paratively safe at Vernay. The young man found 
this thought harder to endure than any other pang, 
but he was not quite without hope that old Paul's 
fidelity, aided by Jeanne-Marie's quickness, might yet 
find a way by which to get them off. And for the 
rest — they had learnt, most of them, though the 
knowledge had come by a rough road, to depend little 
upon human foresight, and to trust with a more child- 
like simplicity. The death which was very near did 
not look more terrible, but less so, as it approached. 

s 
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Their plans and schemes for their country might have 
all resulted in apparent failure, but they had hope 
still, even confidence. There is that in death that the 
closer you draw to it, the less does it seem possible 
that it should be the end 

It was very close now. The cart, pulled by a strong 
grey horse, and driven by a man in a red cap, ragged 
garments, and with feet in sabots, rattled slowly over 
the rough stones, surrounded by Captain Leroy*s com- 
pany ; in front was the mayor, who would willingly have 
been elsewhere, and near him the drummer, every now 
and then beating an ominous rat-tat-tat, by way of call- 
ing the attention of the citizens to what was going on. 
Presently through the streets before them they noticed 
an opening, and the green of trees — it was the plcue 
where stood the guillotine. Something else Barbara 
saw as they crossed a side street, and she pressed 
Lucain's hand to make him look. It was the great 
church of Basville. Inside it was desecrated, and 
used as a storehouse, and a huge Libert^, Fraternity 
and Egalit^ was scrawled in red letters upon the western 
doors; but still it stood there, a silent witness, and still 
it gave its message of comfort to those who passed by 
it to meet their sharp and sudden death. Moved 
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by the same impulse, husband and wife and the two 
young cousins kissed each other on each cheek. 

" God bless thee, as thou hast blessed me, Eugenie !" 
said M. de Sallanges. 

No one else spoke, but the men put out their hands 
to Dubois; and the women, seeing Frangoise's deso- 
late and stricken face, kissed her too. 

" Now we are ready," said Mme. de Sallanges very 
gently. 

They were in the/ZsJ^^, and a few more yards would 
have brought them to a halt, when Lucain lifted his 
head with a sudden change of expression, and said 
under his breath — 

*' Hark ! " 

The noise he had heard, which in another instant 
they all caught, was the clatter of horses coming along 
the rough pavement at a rapid pace. The cart lum- 
bered on, Leroy ran up and urged on the driver, send- 
ing a volley of execrations at his head for his slowness ; 
it seemed an hour, yet it was scarcely a minute, before 
a troop of horses dashed into the square, with a figure 
riding at their head, white with dust and foam. De 
Sallanges and Lucain each exchanged excited glances. 

" St. Pol ! " said the former in a whisper. 
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" And up to his eyes in news/' rejoined the young 
count, forgetting their own safety in a more absorbing 
anxiety. 

Leroy had meanwhile promptly surrounded the 
cart with his men. St. Pol, flinging himself from 
his tired horse, advanced, waving a paper and crying 
out — 

" The executions are stopped." Then, as his eye 
fell upon Lucain, he exclaimed, " You too, de Fonte- 
nelle? It would seem that I am just in time." 

The mayor, inwardly relieved, went forward. Leroy, 
with a menacing frown, drew a pistol and called out 
roughly — 

" These are fine words, citizen Xavier, but you will 
understand that something more is necessary before 
attempting to interfere with the sentence of the tri- 
bunal, acting under the authority of the Republic, 
and of the citizen Robespierre. Know further that 
you speak to these aristocrats in a manner which 
would justify me in accusing you yourself of com- 
plicity." 

St. Pol's answer was to take off his hat, to wave it, 
and to shout in a voice which reached to the very 
borders of the crowd — 
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" Robespierre is arrested ! Down with all tyrants ! " 

The effect upon the people was electrical. After a 
momentary pause, during which it seemed as if each 
man held his breath, a sound broke out which was 
neither a cry nor an exclamation, resembling rather a 
suppressed sob. Men caught hold of and kissed each 
other. Women took up St. PoPs cry : " Down with 
tyrants 1 Down with Robespierre ! " In this instant 
of revulsion those whom an hour ago they hooted 
were now objects of the most excited interest, and a 
rush was made towards the cart ; but Leroy's company 
still surrounded it, and Leroy himself might have made 
an effort to carry out his orders, had it not been for 
the mounted troop which St Pol, though always in the 
name of the Citizen Xavier, had taken the precaution 
to bring with him. They were too strong a force to be 
resisted, and after conferring with the mayor, Leroy 
sullenly gave the order to return. The horse was 
wheeled round, the cart was just starting, when a voice 
from among the crowd cried out suddenly — 

" Thou at least shalt not escape ! " 

It was Jacques the gaoler. As he spoke he ran for- 
ward, and in an instant had fired a pistol at Dubois. 
The shot took effect, but not where it was intended. 
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FranQoise, with a low cry, sank at Barbara's feet, and 
Mme. de Sallanges, trying to catch her as she fell, 
heard her breathe one word — the last. It was, " For- 
given 1 " 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Now go your way, ye gallant company 1 
God and good angels guard ye as ye go ! " 

Madoc, 

ONE evening in August, a month later than those 
events which we have been relating, four people 
sat at an open window which faced the west and the sea. 
The sun had set, but the sky was full of beautiful 
colour, and a long line of bright crimson lay low upon 
the sea, against which one or two dark-sailed boats 
were rising and falling. A fresh breeze swept over the 
water, beacon lights were twinkling along the coast, 
and these four had sat for some time silent and look- 
ing out. The nearest to the window was a gentleman 
with a kind grave face ; the other three all looked like 
girls, but one was a little older than the others, and 
had sweet serene eyes. All were dressed in mourning, 
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and the tallest had a pillow pushed behind her back 
as though she might have been suffering from some 
illness. A dog lay at her feet with a sort of profession 
of sleep about him, contradicted by a generally watch- 
ful air, and a marked readiness to take advantage of 
the smallest movement on the part of any one in the 
little circle. 

" Where is Lucain, then ? " said the youngest and 
smallest of the girls, rising as she spoke, and going to 
the window. 

" He has gone to make final inquiries about the 
boat for to-morrow," answered M. de Sallanges. "He 
will not be easy until we are absolutely off, although 
the passport is all right." 

"And why does he dislike your horrible smoky 
England so much less than any of us^ I wonder ? " 
said Juliette, dancing over to Barbara, and smiling at 
her mischievously. " Now I am quite miserable." 

" That is very evident." 

'* Quite. I am laughing now, because it is the last 
time I shall ever be able to do it. No one is ever 
permitted to laugh in England, Eugenie ; it is illegal, 
lest the fog should by any chance get into your throat 
and choke you." 
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" Pauvrette ! You will be in terrible danger." 

"No, for I shall never feel inclined — I suppose. 
But I am not quite sure," she went on, shaking her 
little head doubtfully, "because at Vemay, do you 
know, sometimes I could not help it even there ; and 
I am sure I used to cry too. But it was so droll to 
see the landlord so terrified. He thought that poor 
mamma had the smallpox, or something, I am sure I 
don't know what. His wife used to tenify him out of 
his wits. He would stand at the foot of the stairs, 
and call up, * Jeanne-Marie, Jeanne, I say, I will have 
her turned out, dost thou hear, out into the road ;' and 
she used to say,/ Come up thyself, thou great droll, 
and carry her down then, there is no other means.' 
He was so frightened, he always went away then." 

** What did you think would happen when Mme. de 
Fontenelle grew better?" asked M. de Sallanges 
smiling. 

" I did not think about it, it was no use," said the 
girl simply. ** I used to pray that God would send 
some one to protect us, and He always did. First it 
was Jeanne-Marie and old Paul, and at last that happy 
day when Monsieur St.. Pol arrived and told us we 
were safe." 
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Some one, who had come in with a soft step while 
Juh'ette was speaking, came forward here, and stooped 
down to kiss Barbara. It was Mme. de Fontenelle, 
very pale and thin, but still with the brightness in her 
face which she would never lose. 

'' Dear Madame," said M. de Sallanges, placing his 
chair for her, "we all hoped that you would rest this 
evening." 

" What do you call this ? " she said playfully. "Ah, 
believe me, one's best rest is to look at those one loves 
when one has been so near losing them." 

They had dreaded trying her newly-recovered 
strength by talking about the past, apd at a sign from 
his young wife, M. de Sallanges tried to change the 
conversation, but Mme. de Fontenelle stopped him. 

" Dear friend," she said, " all our thoughts are full 
of it, &nd it will do us no harm to speak. Do not fear. 
It will hurt neither Barbara nor me to talk of our diear 
mademoiselle, though it was for my life she gave her 
own, and though this poor child had to go through the 
horror and anguish which we were spared." 

She had taken Barbara's hand as she spoke, but her 

* 

eyes were fixed on the solemn sweetness of the even- 
ing sky, over which the great calm of night was spread- 
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ing peacefully. With a quick impulse the girl stooped 
down and kissed the hand which lay warm and soft in 
her own. 

" She is happy now," she whispered. 

" I think she was happy then," said Mme. de Fon- 
tenelle. "She never looked for love, but she was 
always giving it." 

" M. de Fontenelle has done a great deal for old 
Paul and for Jeanne-Marie," said Eugenie, after a pause. 

" And Dubois has come off better than he deserved, 
if he can but keep clear of his prime enemy the gaoler," 
added her husband. 

" Ah, Dubois I " said Mme* de Fontenelle. ** I 
cannot think of him without a shudder." 

" But he wanted to help us if he could \ indeed he 
did," said Barbara earnestly ; " it was really fear for 
his own safety that made him so half-hearted." 

" And after all the poor wretch suffered a good deal 
for his little attempt at right-doing," said M. de Sal- 
langes. " I think De Luynes St. Pol has been right in 
assisting him, but he has insisted upon doing it all 
himself." 

" I wish M. St. Pol could have been persuaded to 
emigrate." 
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" He will not quit France, madame, and I am not 
sure " 

M. de Sallanges looked at his wife. Mme, de Fon- 
tenelle said, with a sad smile — 

" Ah, you will not remain quiet, any of you, I know 
it. Lucain — but here he is 1" 

" Everything is ready for us," said a cheery voice. 
" Why are you all sitting in the dark ? and why are 
you not asleep, ma mere ? Petite, you too ! Juliette, 
you have forgotten all my long lecture." 

" Come^ then, and repeat it yourself," said his sister 
gaily. 

But he did not. He sat down by Barbara's side, 
and took Mac on his knee, and they all fell again into 
the silence of full hearts. The waves splashed on the 
beach ; under the window a crier began to bawl out 
the last news, stormy still ; they heard the tramp of a 
regiment of soldiers just marching into the town, with 
their band playing a bold discordant air, at which Mac 
jumped up to bark ; lights shone out from homes in 
whicji the tumult had scarcely died out, and for which 
there were other pangs in store. M. de Sallanges, 
leaning out of the window, watched the soldiers ; the 
others were looking towards the west. A warm glow 
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still lay along the horizon ; in the clear cool depths 
just above trembled the first star. 

And there, underneath it, out of sight, but within 
reach, waited other homes, sheltered and happy. 

Only to-morrow separated them. Let us leave them 
with that to-morrow near at hand, coming gravely but 
hopefully out of the east, to which by-and-by they will 
look back and think of France. 



THE END. 
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application of this principle to books adapted for more advanced 
residers, and are now issuing a Series of interesting Works of ac- 
knowledged merit, got up in a suitable style for school reading- 
books. The type is clear, and the volumes, post 8vo. in size, are 
strongly bound. 

New Ready are — 

Masterman Ready. By Captain Marryat. is, 6d. 

Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Fcap» 
8vo. IS. 

Friends in Fur and Feathers, By Gwynfryn. is. 

Robinson Crusoe, is, 6d, 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By £. Bell, M.A. u^ 

Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) is, 

Grimm's German Tales. (Selections.) By £. Bell, M.A. is.. 

Others in preparation, 

December 1877* 
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